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I j space buyers investigated media 
as thoroughly as merchandising men 
investigate markets, advertising 
schedules would show marked changes 


Space Buyers & Street Corners 
AN INVITATION 0 Show One the Other 


Wi invite any advertiser, advertising manager, 
or agency representative who buys New York news- 
paper space to come out for one or several morn- 
ings, check newsstand sales of the various New York 
morning papers, and actually see who buys New York 
newspapers. We furnish a car, will call for the ad- 
vertiser at any convenient point, and show news- 
stand sales in any localities desired. 


MEETING customers and prospects in New York face to face 
as they buy their morning newspapers will give every man who 
plans or places advertising a more comprehensive understanding 
of the New York market, and a more definite appreciation of the 
values of the various New York morning newspapers. A survey 
from street corners rather than statistics will blast some fine theories 
formulated in conference rooms on personal opinions; and actual 
observation will establish some helpful concrete facts. 


THESE investigations are no novelty with us. Agency repre- 
sentatives and advertisers have been making them for the past 
year anda half. Make your reservation now. 


NEWSSTAND Investigations may be arranged through 
our Eastern Advertising Representatives at 25 Park Place, 
New York (Phone Barclay 3500) ; or through our Western 
Advertising Representative, Tribune Building, Chicago 
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New Yorks ‘Picture Newspaper 









LARGEST MORNING CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 
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The First Six Months of the Year—A 


Conspicuous Advertising Achievement 





























'. The Morning and Sunday news- ’ THE EVENING WORLD and 
Tis papers of New York gained 6.2% in In THE WORLD, morning and Sun- 
the volume of advertising carried dur- E vod | day, carried more Dry Goods ad- 
ateramng ing the first six months of the Feel’ vertising during the first six 
Field eee ania “ months of 1922 than any other two- 
ee paper morning, evening and Sun- 

Of this gain, THE WORLD, day combination under one owner- 









Morning and Sunday, showed an seat ship in Greater New York, the 
increase of 892,992 lines, or 38% of Reta ust excess over their nearest two com- 
the combined gain registered by petitors being 92,636 lines. The 
all the newspapers in its field. leadership of these two newspapers in Department 
Store Advertising has never been seriously challenged. 
































In National Advertising during this period, THE 
WORLD gained 31.6%. Only one other paper in the In National Advertising, THE EVENING WORLD 
citv approached this ratio of increase, a tabloid. outdistanced even the remarkable showing made by the 


: Morning Edition, registering a gain of 36.6% 
The SUNDAY WORLD gained 352,824 lines, or 


10.5%, a greater percentage of increase than was regis- Among other significant gains, THE EVENING 
tered by any other Sunday paper in the city. WORLD led its entire field in Dry Goods Advertising, 


; sg ae ; io with a grand total of 2,450,828 lines. 
Other important classifications in which THI 























WORLD showed decisive gains included 36% in These two newspapers, with a daily circulation ap- 
Miscellaneous Display, 25% in Financial, 16.3% in proximating 650,000 copies, have the lowest combina- 
Furniture, 7.4% in Local Display, and 11% in Men's tion milline rate of any morning-Sunday-evening 
Furnishings. combination in Greater New York. 
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2,000,000 readers get 
Public Ledger news daily 
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HIS map shows how news gathered by Public Ledger correspond- 
ents is daily flashed by leased wires to more than 40 newspapers 
throughout the continent. These papers have a total circulation of more 


than 2,000,000. 


And in addition to these, more than 200 other newspapers subscribe for 
other Public Ledger features which are sent to them regularly by mail. 


The magnitude of The Ledger News Service is illustrated by the fact 
that the cable tolls on foreign news alone often run as high as $20,000 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


Foreign News Domestic News Business News 


Through the Ledger Syndicate, newspapers may obtain exclusive city 
rights to the Public Ledger's Combination News Service, Foreign 
News Service, Domestic News Service and Business News Service. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Selling Food -Stuffs 





IN 





Philadelphia 


‘The City of Homes” is probably the most effective market for the 
| manufacturer of food-stuffs, by reason of the fact that within its city 
limits alone there are over four hundred thousand separate dwellings, 
| in most of which “the lady of the house” decides and prepares the daily 
menu. 


If you could educate all of the housekeepers in and around Phila- 
delphia to ask for your brand by name, you would be independent of 
the many harassing conditions that attend the sale of food-stuffs in bulk. 





In Philadelphia there are 68 wholesale grocers and jobbers and 
4,559 retailers*, who would be your active salesmen if you were to edu- 
cate the Philadelphia public to ask for your brand by name. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


“Tn The Bulletin 


Philadelphia A. B. C. Report of net paid daily average circula- 
tion for six months ending March 31, 1922, 494,499 
copies a day. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is 


one of the largest in America. 








New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 


681 Market St. 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc.., London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S. W. |. 


117 Lafayette Blvd. Paris—J. J. E. Hessey, 5 rue Lamartine (9). 


*Send for a copy of The Bulletin’s list of retail and wholesale grocers in Philadelphia 
and Camden and salesmen’s route map of this district. 


(Copyright, 1922—W. L. McLean) 
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LESAN VISIONS A FUTURE IF HE LOSES HIS JOB 


In Youth Advertising Man Sold Cut-Up Maps for Use by Children of lowa and Learned Secret of 


Successful Salesmanship—-Now There Is a New Crop of Prospects 


HEN a fellow meets a man who 

looks back upon almost life-long bad 
health he cannot help but be interested, 
especially if the man has had the joy of 
spending more than $20,000,000 of other 
people’s money. 

Those are a few of the things that at- 
tracted me to Henry E. Lesan and in 
turn won a breakfast invitation from him 
and Mrs. Lesan during a visit to Port 
land, Ore., shortly after the Union Pacific 
Railroad had appropriated more than half 
a million dollars to be placed at the 
disposal of the Lesan Advertising Agency 
to secure national publicity for that com- 
pany. , 

“Mine are the simple annals of the 
poor,” was Mr. Lesan’s reply when I 
questioned him about his early training 
and the background that gave him the 
understanding that was necessary in 
building one of the great advertising 
agencies of the country. : 

Mr. Lesan was born on an Iowa farm, 
August 16, 1874. His father was a 
farmer and a lawyer but came from sea- 
faring folk. He was born at Bangor, 
Me. His grandfather plied up and down 
the Atlantic seaboard and was a sailor 
of the old school. ‘ 

“He was as hard as a pine knot and 
tough as wet buckskin,” said Mr. Lesan 
in speaking of him. Mr. Lesan’s mother 
was a Virginian. 

“Where was I educated? Well, that’s 
rather a hard question,” said my host, 
“for I never went to school but 4 years 
of my life. When I was 5 years old, my 
people moved to Mt. Ayr, Iowa, a town 
of about 1,500 people. When I was a 
boy I was not very strong. In fact I 
never have had robust health. 

“Bad health most of my life has been 
one of my good fortunes. This has given 
me an opportunity of laying off from 
work a good deal of the time, so I have 
had the opportunity to study art, philos- 
ophy, literature and history, and do many 
other things I would not have been able 
if my health had been good. 

“IT would go to school for a term or 
two and stay out for a term or two 
When I was eleven years old I decided it 
was time to strike out for myself, so I 
got a job on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad as news agent. I had a 
run that no one else particularly wanted. 
It was on an accommodation train from 
Grant City, Mo., to Bethany Junction, 
lowa—a 46-mile run that took our train 
all day to get there and back. I stayed 
at this job for three or four years—and 
they were years of valuable experience. 

“I know of no better place to study 
human nature than on a train, for there 
people are at leisure. They have time 
to talk and you can get a good idea of 
their likes and dislikes, and I consider 
my railroad experience in my early youth 
among my most valuable. 

“One day I ran across a passenger on 
my train who was selling maps of the 
United States, each state being cut out 
with a band saw so that they fitted to- 
gether. He showed me one of the maps 
and it immediately appealed to me as a 
good selling proposition. The maps were 
manufactured by a preacher in a small 
town in New York state. I wrote to him 
and secured the agency for Towa and 








By FRED LOCKLEY 


threw up my job as news butcher and 
started on a tour of lowa. 

“There is another job where you can 
learn a lot about human nature—ringing 
door bells and trying to sell something 
that people believe they do not want and 
do not need. My first question when 
the woman of the house came to the doo 
was always: 

“*Are there any children in_ this 
house?’ If she said ‘Yes,’ 1 would im 
mediately produce my map and show her 
how her children would learn geography 
without effort by fitting the map to- 
gether. I convinced her that while it was 
a toy it was highly educational. 

“IT sold the cut up map of Iowa for 
85 cents and cut up map of the United 
States for $1.35, and although I have 
not seen one of those maps since I was 
a boy, to this day I can bound every 
county in Iowa and every state in the 
United States. 

“T have often thought if ever I lost 
out on a job or was up against it, I could 
go right back to Iowa or any other state 
and make good money selling sectional 
maps, for you know there are a new 
crop of children every few years. One 
can keep traveling all over the United 
States and never run out of customers. 

“My map experience taught me the 
essence of real salesmanship in selling 
something that was useful and valuable 
but not considered a necessity. Anyone 
can sell what people have to have, but it 
takes salesmanship to sell something that 
will be useful to people but that they do 
not believe they need. 

“There was a 40 per cent profit on 


those maps and I managed to sell 10 o1 
12 a day Yes, it is true | made good 
money, but this money never spoiled me 
because from the time | was 11 years old 
I sent home every cent [ could spare to 
the family.” 

There were 9 children in the Lesa 
family—4 boys and 5 girls and Henry 
was next to the oldest. Shortly after he 
struck out from home his father becam« 
sick and was an invalid for many years 
As each brother and sister became older 
it was the money that he sent home that 
was used for his or her education and 
today he looks back upon it as one of the 
great pleasures and privileges of his early 
youth. 

In the course of his travels through 
lowa, Lesan reached what was to him a 
wonder city—Ottumwa. It had a popu 
lation of around 20,000, electric lights 
and street cars, all of which held this 
youth from the country in their spell, and 
it was there he met his first great busi 
ness success, for in selling two maps to 
the owner of a cigar factory for his 
children, he sold himself as a salesman 
to the man. When the factory owner 
broached the subject of going to work 
for him, he made a remark that he con 
sidered him only a boy. But Lesa: 
boldly replied that he was 16 years old 
and had been earning his living for 5 
years and considered himself a man 

Lesan says that one of his first cus 
tomers was a man who had in the past 
bought large bills of goods from his em 
ployer. He offered Lesan a cigar on his 
first visit and when he told him he did 
not smoke he said 





“Any one can sell what people have 
to have, it takes real salesmanship 
to sell something that will be use- 
ful to people but that they do not 
believe they need.”—An_ excerpt 
from the salesmanship creed of 
Henry E. Lesan, advertising man. 














“Oh, you don't believe 
you are selling cigars 


in smoking yet 
Well, don’t come 
hack to sell any cigars to me till you can 
smoke cigars as well as you can talk 
them.” Lesan says he immediately took 
a day off from work to learn how to 
smoke and the next time he called he was 
puthng a bie black cigar. 

We all know the joys that a letter 
1ome brings to the mother who receives 
it and the sorrows of those who never 
hear from the boy who has gone out into 
the world. It was a letter home—a small 
incilent in the life of Henry Lesan, for 
letter writing was one of his youthful 
pleasures—on which hinged his life work 
ne day when composing a voluminous 
letter to his mother a_ fellow 
asked him what he was writing 

‘lL told him | was writing a descrip 
tion of the country and the incidents of 
travel to send to my mother,” said Mr 
Lesan in describing the incident. “Hi: 
asked me to see the letter and I let him 
read it. Shortly after that while I was 
ma drug Store in Ottumwa, a man came 
in and asked for Henry Lesan. I stepped 
forward and told him that was my name 
He looked disappointed. ‘I was told that 
you would make a good newspaper man,’ 
he remarked, ‘and | see you are only a 
hoy. I’m afraid you will not do.’ 

“I asked his name and he replied: ‘A. 
\V. Lee, owner of the Courier.’ 

[ had always been anxious to writ 
ind it seemed that opportunity was beck 
oning to me,” continued Mr 
asked him for a trial. He was rathet 
doubtful but finally consented a. 
Rankin, an iron moulder from Pitts 
uurgh, Pa., was going to talk on the 
tariff and he permitted me to report the 
meeting. This was during the McKinley 
campaign [ attended the meeting, 
which did not let out until 11 o'clock 
and it was 3 o’clock before I had finished 
my report. Next morning at seven I was 
on deck for further assignments. ‘You're 
hired,’ remarked Mr. Lee, as he followed 
my report.” 

Mr. Lesan was on the Courier for six 
years From reporter he became city 
editor and finally was made managing 
editor. He took to the work like a duck 
to water and the way in which he became 
managing editor was rather curious, Mr. 
Lee went to him one day and said, “I 
find we are slipping. No matter how 
much money we spend for telegraphing 
the Chicago Tribune and other big dailies 
have so much better telegraphic service 
we are losing our circulation,” continued 
Mr. Lee. 

“Why don’t you frankly abandon the 
effort to compete with the big dailies in 
telegraphic service. Why not make the 
Courier the best paper of its kind any- 
where for home news?” I asked him. 
“We can secure volunteer correspondents 
at all the nearby towns and we can spe- 
cialize in home news. 

““Tll think it over,’ and finally said, 
‘all right, we'll try it. We have got to 
do something and I believe that that 
might work, and I will put you in as 
managing editor to carry out your 
plans.’ ” 

Lesan was only 23 years old when he 
changed from city desk to managing edi- 
tor’s chair but there was no doubt about 


traveler 


Lesan. “I 
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the accepting it, no fear of the big re- 
sponsibilities that he was assuming. He 
took the job. Lack of fear of responsi- 
bility to do the big thing and the unusual 
thing is one of the attributes that make 
Lesan stand out among advertising men. 
Everyone who is familiar with the news- 
papers of the United States know the 
great reputation made by the Courier as 
a home newspaper. 

In this connection, it is peculiar that 
the Courier has been the early school of 
men who are big advertising men. Among 
its graduates are John Lee Mahin, head 
of the Mahin Agency and nephew of Mr. 
Lee, owner of the Courier; Paul Faust, 
of the Mitchell-Faust Advertising 
Agency; W. T. Kester, vice-president of 
the Lord & vial Agency; and C. S. 
Harper, ame of the Harper-McIn- 
tire Company P. Adler, president of 
the Lee OY ae and prominent in na- 
tional newspaper circles, also received his 
training on the Courier. 

Mr. Lesan was 24 years old when he 
left his job as managing editor to go 
with John Lee Mahin in the advertising 
field. He started in the Chicago office 
of the Proctor-Collier Company, of which 
Percy Proctor was the genius. 

“Percy Proctor put over the greatest 
and longest sustained advertising cam- 
paign for Ivory soap of any product ever 
handled in the United States,” said Mr. 
Lesan. “He taught me the large part 
of what I know of the advertising busi- 
‘he two fundamentals of his genius 
consisted of selling a man something use- 
ful that he did not have to buy, and 
being able to put himself in the other 
man’s place. A man can buy soap but he 
did not have to buy Ivory. soap. He 
taught people when they went to buy 
soap to ask for Ivory soap.’ 

It was in 1900 that Lesan visioned the 
great possibilities opening up in the ad- 
vertising business and, casting aside a 
comfortable position and-a good salary, 
went to St. Louis and started an adver- 
tising company of his own. At the time 
that he went there, there was practically 
no national advertising in that city. 
Among the possibilities that he saw was 
the Majestic Range. They did some 
local advertising in a very conservative, 
dignified way, the president of the com- 
pany absolutely dictating what should go 
into the copy 

\fter a great deal of effort Lesan man- 
aged to secure an appointment with him, 
as Lesan tells the story, the president of 
1@ company spent an hour in an elab- 
I explanation of how the Majestic 
Ranges were built. 

‘I felt I was not 

said Lesan, in talking of the incident, 
I decided that I would either. get the 
contract or get thrown out of his office. 
I held up my hand interrupting him, and 
said, ‘I don’t care a damn how your 
ranges are made and neither do the 
housewives of the country. We will take 
it for granted that they are well made. 
What the women who are buying stoves 
want to know is, Will the Majestic 
Range bake bread—can they bake pota- 
toes?’ For a moment I thought I was 
going to be thrown out, but the insult to 
his range was too much for him without 
making retort. 

“He fairly yelled, ‘Will they bake 
potatoes? You can put a big potato in 
the middle of the oven of the Majestic 
Range and bake it in 8 minutes.’ ‘AIl 
right,’ I replied, ‘that’s all I want to 
know. I'll build an advertisement around 
that statement and sell your ranges. 

I handle your account I must have the 
privilege of saying what shall go in the 
copy.’ 

“That was my first national account.” 

Mr. Lesan was married in 1905. They 
live at Hartsdale, New York, and have 
-four children. He looks out upon life 
with joy and pleasure, and probably he 
has succeeded as an advertising man be- 
cause his theory of life has been an am- 
bition for better understanding among 
all men. 


“For years I tried to get my happiness 
through direct action. I soon found that 
if money was to be my goal I had chosen 
wrong, for while I was able to make 
money I found that it did not bring hap- 
piness with it. I found I would have to 
get my happiness as well as my own 


ness. 


getting very yr 
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good by working for the good and happi- 
ness of others. What I am particularly 
interested in now is to bring about a 
better understanding between all kinds 
and classes of men. If we are to have 
better times, we must pull together for 
the good of all of us. 

“rom what I could gather it seems 
that labor resents the capitalist owning 
an automobile. It also seems the capital- 
ist resents his workmen owning one. The 


capitalist thinks the workman has no 
right to one, while labor thinks they 


have the right to one and should take for 
their own the one owned by the capital- 
ist. It seems to me that if the employers 
will concede the workman the right to 
own one and help working conditions so 
that they can own one, and if the workers 


will do honest work, then the capitalist 
will continue to ride in his automobile 
and the laborer, through increased pros- 
perity, will be able to have an automo 
bile on his own. Then there will be pros- 
perity for all of us. 


“We will have to work together to put 
a stop to cut-throat competition and re- 
place it with cooperation. and a realiza- 


tion that our interests are mutual and 
that only by working with and for each 
other are we able to secure our own 


prosperity.” 


for 1922 
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NORTHCLIFFE REPORTED SINKING 


Wythe Williams Cables He Will Never 
Direct Papers Again 


Lord Northcliffe is not expected to 
live more than a few weeks and will 
never be able to direct his newspaper 
properties again, according to a dispatch 


from Paris by Wythe Williams, of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger Syndicate, 
based upon “inside information” from 


London. 

The dispatch says that Lord North- 
cliffe was so low July 14 that it was be- 
lieved that he could not last through the 
night and obituary notices of him’ were 
ordered ready for publication in all his 
newspapers. Since then there has been 
small improvement. 

“Specialists say,” 
iams, “that if 


reports Mr. Will- 
Lord Northcliffe lasts out 
the month he may linger on for some 
time, but never recover sufficiently to 
direct his properties again. 

‘It is reported that the Walter family, 
former owners of the London Times, are 
endeavoring successfully to raise finan- 
cial support to enable them to buy back 
their controlling interest if Northcliffe 
dies.” 








ANOTHER AGENCY MOVES INTO OWN HOME 











THE growing tendency of American 

advertising agencies to occupy build- 
ings devoted solely to the conduct of their 
own businesses is one of the best evi- 
dences of the strides forward that have 
been made by the advertising profession 
during the last decade. 

Ten years ago even the foremost ad- 
vertising agencies occupied a few rooms 
in an office building and concerned them- 
selves almost wholly with the purchase 
of newspaper and magazine space, and 
the mere preparation of advertising copy, 
activities which are today only an impor- 
tant detail in the conduct of successful 
marketing campaigns. The modern and 
completely organized advertising agency 
of today is marked by a real understand- 
ing and mastery of the merchandising 
strategy which differentiates American 
sales methods from those of the rest of 
the world 

The latest agency to occupy its own 
building is Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
of Detroit. This agency’s new home con- 
tains more than 6,000 square feet of floor 
area, is of striking appearance and cen- 
trally located. In addition to the execu- 
tive offices, adequate facilities are pro- 
vided for the specialized departments of 
research, copywriting, media, mechanical 





production, checking, shipping and audit- 
ing. 

The active head of the organization is 
Charles W. Brooke, M. E., one of the 
first American engineers to apply the 
principles of scientific research to the 
formulation of advertising plans, and to 
recognize the importance of proper pub- 
licity in the sale of industrial products. 

Other well known members of the or- 
ganization are: Guy C. Smith, who in 
the past ten years has been identified with 
some of the most successful merchandis- 
ing campaigns emanating from the cen- 
tral west; W. S. French, a specialist in 
the problems confronting the jobbing and 
retail trade, and Walter J. Munro, at 
one time with the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, and later identified with the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation in an important 
merchandising and advertising capacity. 
In the plan and copy departments are 
such men as K. P. Drysdale, for more 
than 12 years advertising director of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company; C. S. 
McElwain, a news and editorial writer of 
long experience, and W. A. P. John, 
whose work appears in the Saturday 
Evening Post, System, Motor and other 
national publications. 

The agency was established in 1907. 


FOREIGN WORK NEEDS 
SPECIAL TRAINING 


Arthur S. Draper Gives Some Views 
Based on Own Experience — 
Home to Lecture at Williams 
After Long Absence 


“The development of 
have. an enormous effect 
nationalism journalism. It 
prove that there 
can be no such 
thing as isolation 
for America. 
There are some 
people who are 
opposed to. in- 
ternationalism of 
any kind, even of 
sport. With the 
rapid progress 
of the means 
of communication 
they will find 
that their position 
is utterly untena- 
ble.” Artuur S. 

Summarized, 
this is how Arthur Stimson Draper, Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York 
Tribune since 1915, who returned to this 
country Tuesday on the President Van 
Buren with his wife and two children, 
expresses part of his faith in international 
journalism about which he is to speak 
at the second session of the Institute of 
Politics at Williamstown, Mass., begin- 
ning July 27. “International News and 
Communications” is the title of the series 
of lectures he will give preliminary to 
the round-table discussions he will lead. 

Mr. Draper was met down at Quaren- 
tine by Eprtor & PUBLISHER’S represen- 
tative, and just had time before reaching 
the pier in New York to answer a few 
questions and furnish some interesting 
angles on press freedom, foreign news 
service, proper training ‘of young men 
for foreign newspaper service, exchange 
of cables, foreign news most needed by 
American newspapers, etc. 

“As to the kind of news,” Mr. Draper 
said, “it must begin with ha facts. The 
facts can be obtained from the various 
press associations. But there must be 
someone to interpret the facts, and that 
is where the special correspondent comes 
in. The kind of news to be sent from 
London to New York is, for example, 
that relating to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and the policy dictating it is its 
usefulness in shaping the foreign policy 
of the United States, news that we must 
have. Parliamentary news of purely 
domestic interest to Great Britain would 
not be worth cabling. Before the war 
there was little European news of great 
value to us, but—phew!—the war has 
made a tremendous difference. The vol- 
ume of news from Europe to American 
newspapers is now four or five times as 
great as that from America to English 
papers. And it will be greater. Wire- 
less will see to that. 

“The British Empire Press Union at 
an annual conference in Canada tried to 
get cable rates down to a penny a word. 
They did not get that, but it shows what 
they are working for, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that a cheaper rate between 
London and New York will follow. At 
present the cable rate is seven cents a 
word,” 

From the kind of news it was an easy 
step to the kind of man fitted to be a 
foreign correspondent, and Mr, Draper, 
who has had a varied experience as re- 
porters, night city editor, city editor and 
Sunday editor before he went to Lon- 
don, has his views on this subject. 

“T think we are beginning to realize,” 
he said, with a laugh, “that it is’nt neces- 
sarily the job for the ex-police court re- 
porter. First, a man must have a thor- 
oughly good general education, the best 
he can get. Then he should go over to 
the other side. He need not wait for, 
or expect, a responsible position; but he 
can join one of the agencies or get into 
the office of a foreign correspondent. 
Some of them have three or four men. 
He will find that it will take him at least 
six months to become accustomed to the 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Editor & Publisher for July 22, 
ADVERTISING HAS MADE 


SALADA A NATIONAL DRINK 





No Ornamentation but Just Plain Pegging Away Day After 
Day With a Message of Truth Has Made It the 
Biggest Selling Tea in the U. S. A. 





By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


Epitor1aL Note—This is the second of a series of articles by HAMMOND EDWARD 
FRANKLIN on important phases of creating sales through newspaper advertising, based on 


studies of methods and results of current successful local 


newspaper advertising. 


tions and comments are invited. 
ook for tt. 
UURTY years ago when P, C. Larkin 
came to the United States to see 
what he could do about interesting 
grocers and the public in a new brand 
of tea he was pushing, people knew 
nothing about Salada Tea—and cared 
less. 

Sales seemed hopeless. The trade was 
indifferent. The product had merit, but 
it was unknown. 

The attempt to launch the product was 
being made in Boston. If it went well 
there, it was hoped to extend its sale 
somewhat to the rest of the New Eng- 
land states and, perhaps—although a 
rather fond day dream at the time—a 
little beyond. : : 

But it didn’t go well. At one time it 
appeared as though any effort was worse 
than useless. Mr. Larkin, however, did 
not give up. ; 

He opened a newspaper campaign, 
which took in all of the newspapers of 
the city. The eventual result justified 
his belief in newspaper advertising in a 
city where strong competitors of years of 
standing had far the advantage, 

Today Salada is recognized by com- 
petitors, grocery jobbers, grocery trade 
paper editors and grocers in general as 
the largest selling tea in the United 
States. ’ 

Its scale is now national. Its advertis- 
ing appears regularly all the year round 
throughout the country exclusively in 
newspaper space. Although the company 
has nothing against magazine adyertis- 
ing and has ample means to purchase 
all the magazine space it might want to, 
it is a confirmed believer in the daily 
newspaper. Mr. Larkin, in referring to 
it, says he “speaks from years of ex- 
perience.” 

3ut let’s go back a bit: 

All business, like all Gaul of your 
first book of Czsar days, is divided into 
three parts—that in which sensational 
and striking methods are used, that in 
which plain, every-day plugging is the 
main factor and that which is in be- 
tween. 

Taking all three, it seems to be the con- 
census of opinion of those who have 
studied and analyzed the question, that 
sometimes the firm which gets farthest 
and is the most solid is the one which 
keeps plugging, in season and out—con- 
tinually “pegging away.” All of us in 
commercial life, whether we are publish- 
ing a newspaper, running-a store, manu- 
facturing goods, guiding a bank, or work- 
ing out sales and advertising problems, 
can at times stop and get fresh inspira- 
tion on our own work by considering 
specific cases in which other firms have 
forged to the front through building by 
healthy methods. 

There is romance, for instance, to be 
found in a cup of tea of the Salada 
brand, but there is less a flavor of 
romance about it from a marketing point 
of view than of wise planning and sane, 
systematic advertising. There is no hint 
of sensational, short-time splurging, but 
there is every evidence of long-time, 
non-stop continuity. 

The Salada Tea Company, which has 
its headquarters for the United States 
in Boston and two other distributing 
centers at Toronto and Montreal respec- 
tively, entered this country and began 
pioneering about 30 years ago. Under 
direction of Hon. P. C. Larkin, the presi- 
dent of the firm, who is now Canadian 
High Commissioner to England, the Bos- 
ton territory was first selected, then 
worked thoroughly. Only when a satis- 
factory distribution had been secured 


sectional and national users of 


Readers of Eviror & Pt BLISHER who know of the facts behind note- 
worthy efforts are invited to send them to Mr. Franklin, care of Evtror & PuBLisHer. 
The next article of the series will appear 


Sugges- 
in an early issue. 


there did the company branch out to re- 
peat the same work in new territories. 

This policy of going slowly, reaching 
out and covering one territory after an- 
other, going ahead only when complete 
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nay’s” of some advertising men have been 
heard, for according to all canons of 
tea advertising, beautiful, slim hand- 
lettering only for the name of the product 
should grace the advertising space of the 
company, 

Women may read the daily papers with- 
out paying much attention to the Salada 
advertising for a while. But, even grant- 
ing that, they keep seeing the words, 
“Salada” Tea, feminine curiosity is piqued 


and they wonder what it is all about. 
Then they peruse the copy. They con- 
tinue to hear about “Salada” week in 


and week out, until they begin to have 
a feeling of confidence that the tea is a 
good product. From there on, it is not 
surprising that many of them find them- 
selves in possession of the habit of buy- 
ing it. 

The copy itself, as will be seen, is not 
even startling, but good, steady advertis- 
ing similar to other productive copy 
which tells what the manufacturer thinks 


For Your Own Satisfaction 





as the Head of a Household consider these facts: 





"SALAD A 


insures QUALITY, PURITY and ECONOMY. 
The TEA thathag(the delicious, inimitable flavor 
In sealed packets—Never in Bulk 





Here is oar example of Salada Tea newspaper advertising. The copy is always new 


resh. 


distribution has been obtained, is charac- 
teristic of the selling methods of the 
Salada Tea Company. Zone by zone, 
patiently and persistently, the company 
has extended its scope until now it has 


unusually thorough distribution practi- 
cally everywhere through the United 
States. 


The same conservative method has been 
followed in the firm’s advertising. As 
new territories were opened, new news- 
papers were added to the schedule. It 
is the case of “copy once begun, never 
out” with almost every publication used. 

Practically every newspaper of the 
largest circulation throughout the coun- 
try is used regularly all the year round, 
with the same identical schedule as to 
number of lines and times of insertion. 
The rule is to take 70 lines, double col- 
umn, or in cases, where a_ particular 
paper has a rule which demands 80 or 
even 100 lines, as the Boston Transcript, 
Washington Post, San Francisco Call 
Post, New York Journal, Philadelphia 
Bulletin and others do, to take required 
space. ‘ 

Each advertisement appears in pre- 
ferred position next to reading matter 
so that it will not be “buried” no matter 
how crowded the columns of advertising 
may be. You can pick up ten or a dozen 
newspapers at a time from various sec- 
tions of the country and read as many 
different messages about Salada tea. 
However, there is no attempt at special 
ornamentation, for the copy is in keeping 
with the “plain pegging away” policy of 
the company. It is short, unvarnished, 
to-the-point, positive and truthful. 

Advertising men have protested because 
no customary pictures of a teapot and 
cup, scenes from the far-away Orient or 
drawings showing the conventional 
ledies’ sewing circle are ever used. The 
company does not believe in this form 
of advertising for its own use, but ad- 
heres strictly to the policy of all type 
and no pictures, which it has made char- 
acteristic frem the start. 

Another thing to be noticed about the 
Salada advertising is the featuring of the 
word, “Salada,” in bold, poster type, 
which comes close to being one inch 
(72 points high) in spite of the compara- 
tively small space. Again, the “nay, 


It is short, unvarnished, to-the-point, positive and truthful 


the public desires to know in order that 
the public will buy the product. For 
example, one piece of copy says: 
Satisfaction 
household 


Your Own 
head 
tacts: 


For 
as the 
these 


of a consider 
“SALADA” 
insures QUALITY, PURITY 
ECONOMY. The TEA that 
delicious, inimitable Flavor. 
In sealed packets—Never in bulk 


and 
has the 


Another : 
\bounds In Essential Oils 
“SALADA” 

Tea has that delicious flavor and bou- 
quet which no other tea possesses. Grown 
6,000 feet above the level. i 


S€a Sold in 
sealed aluminum packets 


never in bulk 

Note the directness of this appeal 
Millions drink 

“SALADA” 

Do you? Irresistably delicious. Sold 
everywhere. 

It has been a part of the Salada Com- 
pany’s policy—and, incidentally an im- 
portant adjunct of its “pegging away” 


method—to aim to treat its employees 
liberally The salesmen work on a 
salary and bonus basis, with expenses 


guaranteed. The bonus is based on the 
salesman increasing his sales 10 per cent 
over the previous year. If he does this, 
he receives $150, with $15 for every ad- 
ditional one percent increase he makes 
over the 10 per cent. The plan results 
in the force always being encouraged 

Nor does the welfare work concern the 
salesmen alone in regard to wages and 
compensations, but extends to every com- 
pany employee. For instance, the Salada 
Tea Company recently arranged to pre- 
sent a gift of $100 as a bonus to any 
of its employees who get married 

“It has been given to any employee 
who has been with us one year, and 
we also present $100 in the event of a 
child being born to any employee who 
has been a year or more with the cor- 
poration,” Edgar B. Pinto, the business 
manager, said. “Some people have 
asked us why we give $100 to our women 
workers upon getting married when out- 
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wardly it might look as though we offer 
a bonus to experienced help as a sort 
of premium to get through. 

“We have felt, however, not the slight- 
est apprehension on that account and are 
doing this solely to show our employees 


that the company has their interest at 
heart. Then again, in many cases, our 
women workers. come back after mar- 
riage. By dealing fairly and squarely 


in small matters as well as in the larger 
concerns with our people, we get much 
better results than we would otherwise. 
Our workers are loyal. We aim to pay 
every person in the employ of the Salada 
Tea Company a salary we feel sure he 
or she can live upon comfortably. Then 
at the end of the year, if the profits 
warrant, we distribute a bonus to all who 
have been with us a year, based on the 
length of time they have been with us 
and their position.” . 

Another feature which appeals to the 
employees of the company is the rather 
out-of-the-ordinary working environment 
provided. The Boston headquarters oc- 
cupy an eight-story structure, which com- 
bines the artistic and practical—and is 
a monument as to whether or not per- 
sistent advertising pays. The atmosphere 
of the interior is one of quiet efficiency. 
For example, the main floor*is carpeted 
with Oriental rugs and through the offices 
are rare hangings, paintings, cabinets and 
statuary, which were accumulated by the 
president during his travels and which 
are of considerable value. 

A favorite saying of the president, 
Hon. P. C. Larkin, is often repeated by 
others. It is that “You may give the 
closest attention to your advertising, your 
buying and selling, but if you fall down 
in your production department, all the 
care you may have given to the buying, 
advertising and selling is wasted.” Fur- 
thermore, he is convinced that people 
may buy merchandise which is inferior 
once, as a result of advertising, but the 
article will not continue to sell unless 
it is based on merit. 

Mr. Larkin had his first demonstration 
of the weapon advertising is on getting 
started for the first time in the United 
States. He was endeavoring to line up 
dealers and start the public buying, if 
only in a small way, in the Boston mar- 
ket, where “Salada” was unknown. 

_ “The territory seemed hopeless at the 
beginning 


: so far as pushing the sales 
of our product was concerned,” Mr. 
Larkin says of this experience, which 


many other manufacturers who later be- 
came national advertisers have been up 
against. “We opened a newspaper cam- 
paign in all of the papers of the city. 
The result fully justified us. Gradually, 
we built up a large business under the 
very noses of our competitors.” 

The Salada Tea Company is convinced 
that a firm selling to the general public 
must advertise and keep before the pub- 
lic, if it is to move ahead. Its convic- 
tion apparently is based upon sound 
premises, for “Salada” sales for the first 
five months of this year were, roughly, 
a million pounds ahead of the same 
period last year, despite the fact that 
this year tea prices have tended to be 
somewhat higher. Certainly, there is 
much of encouragement for other manu- 
facturers in the growth of the Salada 
Tea Company, with non-stop advertising 
as a vital factor, from a sale of 26,000 
pounds in 1892 to what is now conceded 
by competitors and the trade to be the 
largest annual sale of tea in the United 
States 
been think- 
advertising 


The manufacturer who ha: 
ing of chopping down his 
schedule, the one who has been erratic 
and wobbly in his policy, the adver- 
tiser who has been relying on short-time 
“drives” and “weeks” rather than the 
long and strong steady pull and the 
manufacturer who “keeps at it” con- 
tinuously will find food for thought in 
Salada’s “pegging away.” 


Telegraphers Renew Contract 

The Commercial Telegraphers Union, 
July 17, signed contracts for the year, 
commencing July 1, with the United 
Press Associations, the International 
News Service, and the Universal Serv- 
ice which continue all of the provisions 
of the agreement which expired June 30. 
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Editor 


DEATH CLAIMS VETERAN EDITOR OF 
TIMES AT NEW YORK HOME 





Charles R. Miller Never Recovered from Cold Caught Duck- 
Shooting Last January—Served Under Samuel Bowles, 
the Elder—Joined the Times in 1875 





YHARLES RANSOM 

editor-in-chief of the New York 
since April, 1883, died at his home in 
New York at noon July 18 in his 74th 
year. He had been critically ill since 
June 1 and during the recent hot spell 
suffered a relapse. Last January Mr. 
Miller contracted a cold while on a duck- 
shooting trip to South Carolina and from 
then on he was under the constant care 
of his doctor and away from the office. 

\t the time of his death Mr. Miller 
was not only the editor of the Times 
but also first vice-president and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the New 
York Times Company as well as its sec- 
ond largest stockholder and an official 
Tidewater Paper Company. 


MILLER, 


of the 


Charles R. Miller was born January 
17, 1849, at Hanover, N. H., the son of 
Elijah T. and Chastina Hoyt Miller. He 
was graduated from Dartmouth College, 
also at Hanover, in the class of 1872. 
During his college days Mr. Miller was 
ambitious to become a professor of Latin 
and hoped to publish his own collection of 
the Odes of Horace. Shortly after 
graduation he went to the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, where he stayed 
for three years learning his trade at 
the hands of that distinguished exponent 
of journalistic theory and practice, 
Samuel Bowles, the elder. On July 7, 
1875, Mr. Miller came to the Times as 
assistant telegraph editor. He was the 

telegraph editor under John Reid, then 
managing editor. Later, Mr. Miller was 

placed jn charge of the weekly edition 
and after its suspension was made foreign 
exchange editor. For a brief period Mr. 
Miller was also the art critic of the 
Times. 

It was while Mr. Miller was foreign 
exchange editor that he began writing 
for the editorial page, volunteering edi 
torials upon foreign politics. His early 
editorials dealt with the struggle between 
the real Republicans and the Clerical 
Royalist reactionaries for the control of 
the then infant French Republic. These 
showed that Mr. Miller had such literary 
abilities and such a grasp of European 
conditions that in 1881 he was made 
a regular member of the editorial staff. 

Two years later, upon the resignation 
of John Foord as editor-in-chief, Mr. 
Miller, then only 34 years old, was 
selected to succeed him. Mr. Foord died 
in Washington April 17 this year, While 
Mr. Miller, himself a conservative New 
England Democrat, had been a member of 
the news staff of the Times there had 
grown up a gradual change in the policy 
of the paper which had heretofore been 
politically Republican. There was dis- 
satisfaction with the attitude of the party 
and by the time of the Mugwump cam- 
paign of 1884 Mr. Miller took an impor- 
tant part in the movement which took 
the New York Times out of the Re- 
publican sphere. On May 23, 1884, the 
Times carried Mr. Miller’s editorial 
“Neither Blaine Nor Arthur,” and the 
next day his editorial, “Neither Arthur 
Nor Blaine.” James G. Blaine was the 
Republican nominee and the Times re- 
fused to support him, a course it had 
stated it would take, and joined the sup- 
whine of Grover Cleveland. Since then 
the paper has continued as an indepen- 
+ ey sometimes supporting Republican 
candidates but never going back to the 
party. 

During the last years of George Jones, 
then the owner of the paper, Mr. Miller 
was in charge of the editorial page and 

with Mr. Jones’ death a double responsi- 
bility devolved upon him, The heirs 
of Mr. Jones were unable to continue the 
Times and prepared to sell it in contra- 
vention to his will. The editors were 
fearful that it might pass into hands 
which would not maintain the high stand- 
ard that had been set for forty years 


and they put up their own money and 
brought in their friends to aid in the 
purchase. 

On April 13, 1893, a syndicate was 
formed which bought the paper, Mr. Mil- 
ler being the chief stockholder and presi- 
dent. The period was inauspicious; the 
capital inadequate; and the panic of 1893 
coming immediately afterward left the 
new company in serious straits. From 
then until 1896 Mr. Miller struggled with 
the financial problems and kept the edi- 
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practice it. The latter stood him in good 
stead during the early days of the war, 
when American rights were being in- 
fringed upon. As early as December 15, 
1914, Mr. Miller predicted the defeat of 
the Germans in an editorial headed “For 
the German People, Peace with Free- 
dom.” 

The Freedom of the Press was one of 
Mr. Miller’s firm beliefs and when in 
1915 he was called to testify before a 
Senatorial committee at Washington in- 
vestigating the influences which had been 
exerted against the pending Ship Pur- 
chase bill, which the Times opposed bit- 
terly, he answered the questions put to 
him by members of the committee and 
then went on to say: 

“TIT can see no ethical, moral or legal right 
that you have to put many of the questions 
you put to me today. Inquisitorial proceedings 
of this kind would have a very marked tend- 
ency, if continued and adopted as a policy, to 





CHARLES RANSOM MILLER 


torial policy on the high level it had occu- 
pied. Then, it began to seem inevitable 
that the Times would have to be merged 
with another paper and lose its identity, 
But this was solved by its sale to the 
present New York Times Company, with 
Adolph S. Ochs, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
as the controlling owner. On August 15. 
1896, Mr. Ochs became the majoritv 
owner and publisher and Mr. Miller re- 
mained the editor. Thereafter Mr. Miller 
devoted his entire time to the editorial 
page. When the Times celebrated the 
25th anniversary of Mr. Ochs’ publisher- 
ship the latter paid the following tribute 
to Mr. Miller: 


“I desire publicly to acknowledge, and to ex- 

ess my sense of obligation * * * to 
Charles R. Miller, who from the beginning 
has been editor-in-chief, whose whole-hearted 
sympathy with my opinions and my aims and 
purposes with The Times has been an inspira- 
ticn. His scholarly attainments, his facility 
and lucidity of expression, broad vision, extracr- 
dinary knowledge of public affairs, having a 
statesmen’s conception of their proper conduct, 
and his lofty patriot ~ have made the editorial 
page of The New York Times consulted and 
respected throughout the 
guished it as the 


foremost exponent of en- 
lightened American 


public opinion.” 


Mr. Miller was deeply versed in the 
classics, in the Romance languages, and 
had a knowledge of law, especially in- 
ternational law, which rivaled that of 
many whose profession it was daily to 


world, and distin- 


reduce the press of the United States to the 
level of the press in some of the Central 
European countries, the press that has been 
known as the reptile press, that crawls on its 
belly every day to the Foreign Office or the 
Government officials and Ministers to know 
what it may say or shall say—to receive its 
orders. Such questions tend to repress free- 
dom of utterance and put newspapers under a 
sort of duress.” 

As to the restraints that are imposed 
on abuse of the power of the press, with- 
out the interposition of Senatorial com- 
mittees, Mr. Miller said: 

“We appear before the jury every day. We 
appear before the grand inquisition. One of 
the largest courts in history: we are judged 
at the breakfast table. We feel that if we were 
improperly influenced by anybody outside of 
the office there is none so quick to discover 
that as the readers of the paper.” 

Ihe apprenticeship which Mr. Miller 
served upon the Springfield Republican 
also trained a number of other men not 
all of whom stayed in newspaper work. 
Among these who survive Mr. Miller 
are: Dr. Talcott Williams, emeritus pro- 
fessor of the Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism; L. A. Coolidge, treasurer of the 
United States Shoe Machinery Company ; 
Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance, New York University; George 
Harvey, United States Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James; Robert H. 
Lyman, editor of the New York World 
Almanac; Clinton B, Evans, of the edi- 


torial staff of the Chicago Commercial: 
Ernest Howard, editorial writer on the 
New York W orld: George Kibbe Turn- 
er, the novelist; W. W. Gay, the New 
York World; Prof. Franklin H. Gid- 
dings of Columbia U niversity, and Ham 
ilton Ormsbee, the Brooklyn Eagle. 

When Mr. Miller was on the Spring - 
field Republican, Solomon B. Griffin, who 
for more than 30 years was its managing 
editor, also was learning his trade, hav- 
ing recently left Williams College to be 
under Samuel Bowles, the elder. Miller 
and Griffin reomed together and in after- 
years at any gathering of Republican 
alumni, the story was always told of 
how “Chuck” Miller and S. B. Griffin 
could never accept invitations for the 
same time as they only possessed one 
pair of presentable trousers between 
them, a pair of very proper black and 
white ones specially reserved for festive 
occasions. 


Mr. Miller held an honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Dartmouth and Litt.D. from 
Columbia University, was a Chevalier 
of the French Legion of Honor and 
Belgian Order of Leopold, a Knight of 
the Greek Order of King George I, 
member of the Theta Delta Chi fratern- 
ity, the Metropolitan, Century and Piping 
Rock Clubs. 

He was married on October 10, 1876, 
to Miss Frances Daniels of Plainfield, 
N. H., who died in 1906. A son and a 
daughter, Hoyt Miller and Miss Madge 
Miller, survive him, 

The New York Times on the morning 
following Mr. Miller’s death carried a 
two column box with reversed rules on 
the first page announcing his death and 
the entire editorial page with turned rules 
was given over to an editorial and an 
seven-column obituary. Expression of 
sympathy appeared in newspapers all over 
the world as soon as news of Mr. Miller’s 
death was made known. The London 
Daily Express referred to Mr. Miller as 

“probably the most famous editor in 
America since the death of Col. Watter- 
son.” 


The funeral services were held Friday 
morning at the St. James Episcopal 
Church, Madison avenue and 72nd street, 
The Rev, Dr. Frank Warfield Crowder, 
the rector, read the service, which was 
followed by the interment in the family 
plot in Woodlawn Cemetery. 

The pallbearers were the members of 
the Times editorial council, comprising 
Adolph S. Ochs, C. V. Van Anda, Louis 
Wiley, F. T. Birchall, Osmond Phillips, 
Julius Ochs Adler, Ralph Graves, Ar- 
thur Hays Salzberger, Rollo Ogden, 
John H. Finley, E. A. Bradford, E. M. 
Kingsbury, John Corbin, H. E. Arm- 
strong, Elmer Davis, and F. C. Mor- 
timer. 

The honorary pallbearers were: Dr. 
Charles L. Dana, Hon. John W. Davis, 
Melville E. Stone, Hon. Henry W. 
Taft, H. H. Kohlsaat, Edward W. Win- 
ter, Edward H. Mitchell, Hon. Charles 
R. Crane, Charles R. Flint, John G. 
Agar, Dr. I. Wyman Drummond and 
Edward N. Perkins. 


—— — 


LATIN-AMERICANS IN TROUBLE 


Panama 


Charges One With Libel; 
Brazil a Group With Revolting 


The Panama Supreme Court has or- 
dered the arrest of Francisco Arias 
Paredes, owner of the anti-Government 
newspaper Diario Nacional, on a charge 
of libel against President Porras. Senor 
Paredes is a member of the National As- 
sembly, but the court set aside his im- 
munity as a deputy in order that he 
might be prosecuted. 

Several newspaper men are reported to 
be imprisoned in Rio Janeiro in connec- 
tion with a recent revolt. They are Ed 
mundo Bittencourt, proprietor of the Cor- 
reio . Manha; Ireneo Marino, proprietor 
of A Noite; C ommandant Alvaro de Vas- 
concellos, director of Imparcial; Amaral 
Franca, editor of Vanguardia ; Veiga 
Cabrai, editor of Debate ; Raimundo Silva 
and Mario Rodrigues, editors of the Cor- 
reio de Manha, and Dr. Dario Damen- 
doca, editor of the Jornal do Commercio, 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 


















By International. 
Judging by the 
which came in this week, the Omaha World 


Nebraska primary returns 


Herald will have to struggle along without 

the aid of its well-known owner. But there is 

still an election and it is possible that Ameri- 

can journalism may lose Gilbert M. Hitchcock 

(above) one of its defenders on the floor of 
the Senate. 


o 


When St. Elmo Massengale of Atlanta goes 
traveling he never has to hunt for crowds. 
He always takes his right with him. For 
instance he is off on a 3 month’s jaunt through 
Europe. Here is a part of his party on the 
deck of the Olympic. Left to right they are, 
Dr. George H. Noble, Henry Walker Bagley, 
Miss Mary Allen, Mrs. Helen Massengale, 
Miss Margaret Massengale, and St. Elmo Mas- 
sengale. There was also a minister, but he re- 
fused to get in the picture or give his name. 


@ 








By Fotograms. 

Here we have the heavy weight prize winner 
of journalism in the entire world, taken right 
on the spot where he does it. Being very 
young we do not recall just when Roy L. Mc- 
Cardell, the well-known father of the “Jarr 
Family” won his first prize, but if they had 
baby contests where he lived we are willing to 
bet that was the time. His last was $2,500 
for a “How We Can Serve You Better” con- 
test, conducted by a well-known chain of 
cigar stores. In his bright young life he has 
won prizes aggregating $47,800. 


We don’t know where the money comes from 
but German newspaper men are at last win- 
ning back their places in the capitals of the 
world. Among the best known is Paul Block 
(below), well-known German editor and at 
present Paris correspondent of the Berlin 
Tageblatt. He has just landed on that job. 
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Kadel & Herbert 


“What is wrong with this picture?” They 
are all asking it, why not us?. Answer: R. 
L. McKenney (below), who when not on the 
golf links is busy helping to get out the Ma- 
con (Ga.) News, hasn’t got the right expres- 
sion on his face. They just don’t smile that 
way when they are out to win. You've got 
to look fierce and determined like Bob Bender. 
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Timothy F. Dwyer, secretary and treasurer of 
the Providence (R. I.) Tribune, goes out for 
a stroll—he does it several times every day. 
That is how he keeps his pep and his smile. 
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Photo by Jack Price. 
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Editor & Publisher 


WASHINGTON PRESS CORPS AROUSED 
BY RASCOE’S ATTACK 





Reference to Them as “Leg Men, Copy Boys and Messengers 
Who File Mimeographed Hand-Outs” by Writer in 
New York Tribune Stirs Up Ire 





By SAM BELL 


Washington Correspondent of Epitok & PuBLISHER 


ASHINGTON, D. C, July 20.— 

Nothing perhaps in recent months 
has so aroused Washington newspaper- 
men or caused so 
much comment in 
the press gal- 
leries of the capi- 
tol as Burton 
Rascoe’s charac- 
terization of the 
working _report- 
ers here as “the 
lowest form of 
reportorial life, 
credulous, unob- 
servant and lack- 
ing in common 
ability.” Mr. 
Rascoe’s stric- 
tures appeared a 
week ago in the 
New York Tribune in the course of his 
review of “Behind the Mirrors,” a new 
volume of Washington sketches by the 
anonymous author of “The Mirrors of 
Washington.” 

L. C. Probert, superintendent of the 
Washington Bureau of Associated Press, 
was quick to resent Mr. Rascoe’s state- 
ments and went to the defense of the 
200 odd Washington correspondents in 
a letter of protest published in the 
Tribune last Sunday. Some talk of for- 
mal action in protesting the Rascoe as- 
sertions were heard and a statement over 
the signature of Robert Barry, chairman 
of the Standing Committee of Corre- 
spondents, was issued in which the atti- 
tude of the Washington newspapermen 
was set forth. 

In his letter to the Tribune, Mr. Pro- 
bert, referring to Mr. Rascoe’s statements 
that the Washington correspondent is 
a “leg man, a copy boy, a messenger, 
‘ . who files mimeographed hand- 
outs flat,” says: 

“It is true there are leg men, copy 
boys and messengers in Washington, but 
they are not the Washington corres- 
pondents, although they may be some day. 
Did Mr. Rascoe know his subject he 
would know the Washington corres- 
pondent has always been ‘star’ man on 
his home paper before he gets to Wash- 
ington; that he always has advanced 
through the grades of all work there and 
comes to the national capital as the 
highest reward his masters can bestow. 
He is chosen not alone because he is not 
credulous and not unobservant, and is not 
all the things Mr. Rascoe dreams he is, 
or isn’t, but also because he stands at 
the top of his profession.” : 

For Mr. Rascoe’s information, Mr. 
Probert points out that it was the Wash- 
ington correspondents priricipally “who 
went abroad and gave the country the 
real news of the war and fur- 
nished the country with news of the 
Paris peace conference.” 

Mr. Barry in his statement for the 
Standing Committee of Correspondents 
takes the position that the Washington 
Corps really needs no defense from Mr. 
Rascoe’s attacks, but believes out-spoken 











L. C. Propert 


exception is essential lest uninformed 
persons “accept his misstatements as 
facts.” Mr. Barry’s statement follows: 


“Many members of the Corps of Wash- 
ington Correspondents have taken vigor- 
ous exception to the statements of Mr. 
Burton Rascoe in the book review sec- 
tion of the New York Tribune. They 
are not disturbed over Mr. Rascoe’s per- 
sonal estimate of them, except that per- 
sons less informed than himself might 
accept his published misstatements as 
facts. : 

“The corps requires no defense against 
such attacks. Its history and its place 
in American public affairs are too well 
established. Opposed to Mr. Rascoe’s 
opinion is the estimate of the whole body 


of American public men and the millions 
of American newspaper readers who 
look to the Washington despatches for 
interpretations of current history which 
constitute the bone and sinew of Ameri- 
can public opinion. In very many cases 
the correspondents point the way in the 
editorial policies of their papers. To say 
a group of messenger boys carrying hand- 
outs to telegraph offices could do that is 
to indict the editorial intelligence of the 
country. 

“Not only is the Corps and its influ- 
ence held in such esteem as to be above 
mere cutting and pasting of handouts, as 
Mr. Rascoe would have his clientele be- 
lieve, but the President of the United 
States, the Sec- 
retary of State 
and other public 
officials who hold 
frequent _—_confi- 
dential confer- 
ences with the 
correspondents 
regard those con- 
tacts as essential 
to proper gaug- 
ing of public 
thought on cur- 
rent issues. Pub- 
lic men from for- 
eign countries 
have come to 
adopt a like 
course. During the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament they discarded 
preconceived notions of diplomats’ rela- 
tion to the public and accommodated 
themselves to the system of direct ques- 
tioning by the correspondents. The 
Washington method has found its way 
to Europe, and the important strides 
made in recent years toward the ultimate 
goal of open diplomacy are due in large 
measure to the Washington correspond- 
ents’ conception of their duty to the 
public, their readiness to fight what they 
held to be their rights. 

“There remains in the minds of federal 
bureaucrats in Washington a fondness 
for the hand-out, yet, except in those 
cases where accuracy in quoting the 
President, the Secretary of State or some 
other official, is served best by the writ- 
ten statement, the handout has ceased to 
be an essential factor in the news from 
Washington. It went out with the war 
and George Creel.” 


Rosert Barry 





JAPAN A ROYAL HOST 


Hershey, Back Sic Ovient; Says Jour- 
nalists Get Best Treatment There 


“Treatment of foreign journalists who 
visit Japan is not surpassed in any 
country in the world,” declared Burnet 
Hershey, who has just returned to New 
York from a tour of the Far East. “The 
Japanese, contrary to the popular belief, 
do not prevent visiting newspaper men 
from seeing what they want to see and 
talking to anybody they want to talk to. 
I talked with the communists and social- 
ists of Japan, without any hindrance, 
official or otherwise. There is no sur- 
veillance or espionage whatever.” 

“The press of Japan is well edited, 
both the English-language newspapers 
and the vernacular dailies,” Mr. Her- 
shey continued. “In fact, the best Amer- 
ican newspapers published outside of the 
United States that I have seen are the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald 
and the Japan Advertiser in Tokyo. B. 
W. Fleisher, editor of the Japan Adver- 
tiser, wields a mighty influence in Japan. 
One might almost call him an ambassa- 
dor.’ 

Mr. Hershey spent two months in 
Japan and one in China in addition to 
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several weeks in the Philippine Islands. 
He plans to remain in the United States 
for some time writing from the trunkful 
of ideas which he says he has accumu- 
lated during his journeys in foreign 
lands. He told a representative of Epitor 
& PuBLisHer that his travels since 1915 
in Europe and Asia have covered over 
155,000 miles, and that his assignments, 
for the New York Sun and other news- 
papers, have included every international 
conference since the war except those at 
Genoa and The Hague. For his news- 
paper work during the war, the French 
Government awarded him the decoration 
of the Minister of Public Instruction. 

He stated that he, in common with 
every American journalist who visit the 
Philippines, was impressed with the im- 
portance of the Islands to the United 
States and believed that it would be a 
mistake to grant them independence at 
the present time. 

The American newspapers of Manila, 
he stated, are handicapped by the diffi- 
culty of inducing the native population to 
read English-language newspapers, and 
the small American population which is 
not large enough to support a newspaper 
as American standards demand. The first 
difficulty is being gradually overcome, he 
stated, and the schools and colleges use 
the American newspapers as a means of 
keeping students abreast of current 
events. The native press, according to 
Mr. Hershey, is usually allied with one 
of the native political factions and is 
bitterly partisan, 


GATHER DATA ON MAIL 
CARRYING COSTS 


Department Will Begin to Weigh All 
Classes of Matter September 18 
for 30-Day Period for Infor- 
mation of Congress 





(Special to Epiror & PusiisHeEr) 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 20—The 
Post Office Department began this week 
the collection of information upon mail 
carrying costs, which will be assembled 
for the benefit of the Joint Commission 
of Congress on the Postal Service. One 
inspector from each railway mail service 
division and one post office inspector from 
each division has been called to Wash- 
ington to receive instruction as to the 
manner in which the work shall be done 
at the post offices throughout the country. 
When familiar with the details, they will 
visit all central accounting post offices 
and 50 of the largest post offices and give 
instructions to officials there. Reports 
from various sections will be received in 
the central accounting post offices, con- 
solidated and forwarded to Washington, 
where the work of final determination of 
costs will be made. 

The report which the department will 
furnish the Joint Congressional Commis- 
sion will be of particular interest to the 
publishing industry and the figures doubt- 
less will have considerable bearing on 
the proposal of the American Publishers’ 
Conference to abolish the last two in- 
creases in second class mail rates. An 
amendment embodying the proposal al- 
ready has been introduced in the House 
and action on it deferred until December 
by the House Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads with the understanding 
that the Joint Commission will be ready 
by that time to make its finding, at least 
upon the question of second class rates. 

The Post Office Department will begin 
the weighing of mail at all post offices 
September 18 and continue the procedure 
for 30 days, during which period for 
seven days a count of the number of 
pieces of each class and record of the 
revenue received from each class will be 
made. A large amount of other data to 
be collected by the department, Postmas- 
ter-General Work said, will be obtained 
from various tests and used in the ascer- 
tainment of costs. 


Currie World Suspends 
The Currie (Tex.) World, published 
at Currie by George W. Powers, has sus- 
pended publication. Currie is in the 


Mexia oil field. The World was started 
January 15, 1922. 


ASKS HIGHER RATES FOR 
PICTURE SHIPMENTS 


Railroads Would Eliminate Carriage of 
Supplements on Passenger Trains 
at Baggage Rates and Charge 
Four to Five Times More 


(By Telegraph to Eptror & PusLisHEer) 


WasuincTon, D. C., July 20.—Formal 
objection by the publishing interests was 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission body to the proposal of the 
railroads to eliminate, on August 1, the 
carrying of rotogravure and comic sup- 
plement shipments on passenger trains at 
baggage rates. The publishers’ protest 
was presented to the commission by 
Charles M. Galloway, former civil serv- 
ice commissioner, acting as counsel for 
the Art Gravure Company of New 
York, Public Ledger Company of Phila- 
delphia and a score or more of news- 
papers. 

Elimination of the baggage rates, 
which will force the shipments to go by 
express at four or five times the exist- 
ing cost, involves millions of dollars an- 
nually and will virtually wreck the pic- 
turé supplement industry, the publishers 
contend. 

Application for abolition of the bag- 
gage rates has been made to the commis- 
sion by the Pennsylvania Railroad; Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. Railway; 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road; Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
Railroad and the Maryland, Delaware & 
Virginia Railroad. The Erie Railroad 
eliminated the baggage tariffs on July 1, 
by filing application to which no objec- 
tion was raised. 

Action of the railroads is said to have 
been caused by the insistencé of the 
American Railway Express Company 
that the procedure and the rate violated 
the express company’s contract with the 
roads. 

The proposal of the railroads does not 
affect the shipment of baggage on pas- 
senger trains of madeup newspapers, 
but applies only to shipment of supple- 
ments from newspaper printeries to indi- 
vidual newspapers. The existing rate 
from New York to Washington is 30 
cents per 100 pounds, and varies as high 
as 60 cents on the distance of shipment. 
Express rate on supplements from New 
York to Washington is $1.94 and 
reaches as high, for example, as $2.42 
from New York to Buffalo. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, acting on the publishers’ protest, is 
expected to suspend the proposed change 
pending a hearing. Some of the news- 
papers involved are the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, Washington Post, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, Buffalo Express, Buf- 
falo Times, Syracuse Herald, Hartford 
Courant, Providence Journal, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle, Albany Knickerbocker Press, 
Brooklyn Standard Union, New York 
Evening Post, Newark Sunday Call, 
Columbia (S. C.) State and the Balti- 
more News & American. 





DETROIT NEWS BUYS 
JOURNAL 


Detroit, July 21.—The Detroit 
News announced today its pur- 
chase of the Detroit Journal. The 
Journal will be absorbed immedi- 
ately by the News. The owners of 
the Journal for the past six or 
seven years have been Paul Block, 
H. S. Talmadge, Nat Wright and 
Clarence C. Vernam. 











Scripps-McRae in El Paso 


The Scripps McRae Syndicate has 
established an afternoon newspaper in 
El Paso, and it is announced the first 
issue will appear on August 1. J. H. 
Sharpe, formerly of Memphis, Tenn., 
will be managing editor. There are al- 
ready two daily newspapers in El Paso, 
the El Paso Herald, a morning paper, 
and the El Paso Times, an afternoon 
paper. 
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TAFT SAYS NEWSPAPER TRAINING MAKES 
PRESIDENTS. AND. AMBASSADORS 





U. S. Chief Justice Entertained by London Journalists Tells 


How Newspaper Experience Fits Men for Public 
Service—Gridiron Club Tests Politicians 





By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(Lendon Editor of 


T ONDON, ENGLAND, July 7— 
The London Press Club members 
have rarely had a more distinguished 
visitor than the 
Hon William H. 
Taft, whom they 
invited as_ their 
honored guest at 
luncheon a few 
days ago, and 
rarely has there 
been a larger at- 
tendance or a 
more enjoyable 
function. 

Lord _ Burn- 
ham, the presi- 
dent, welcomed 
Me Fatt; He 
said the members 
received him in 
their modest homes, which was very un- 
like those marble halls he understood the 
newspaper press inhabited in America. 
The British press was a modest press, 
and he said that particularly because it 
was so diffident and distrustful as to its 
intrinsic merits that at the present time it 
was content to live on a circulation which 
was mainly owing to social insurance. 

He said Mr. Taft’s greatness could not 
be explained by simply saying that he 
had what they called in journalism the 
unique distinction of having held the two 
greatest offices that were possible to any 
man in the Constitution of the United 
States. It was said that no such fierce 
light beat on any throne as upon a Presi- 
dential candidate. There was a famous 
man in America who said, “I believe I 
should make a very good President, but 
a very bad candidate.” 

Mr. Taft was, as all knew, a very good 
President, the chairman said, but by rea- 
son of an expansive smile which had em- 
braced the world, he was also a very fine 
candidate. In welcoming their guest 
they ought to have had among them the 
modern chaplain of the Fleet, the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, who was one of the most 
brilliant journalists of the day. (A ref- 
ference to Dean Inge, a frequent writer 
on philosophy in the London press— 
sometimes called “the gloomy Dean.”) 

here was no need to welcome the 
Chief Justice of America to the liberty of 
the press, said Lord Burnham, because, 
although they might not all know it, he 
was “one of us.” When Mr. Taft was 
a young man his brother was the owner 
of the Cincinnati Times-Star, a respected 
and widely-read newspaper, and for a 
whole year he wrote in its columns. All 
knew that the best entrance to all that 
was greatest and highest in life was 
through the doors of the newspaper office. 
The members wished Mr. Taft to speak 
to them on the freedom of the press, and 
although he could not assure him that 
there were no reporters present—he could 
tell him there was no reporter present 
who would report a single word he did 
not wish to go out to the wider public 
outside. 

The power of the press was charac- 
terized as the most fluid and mysterious 
of all powers; those in the midst of it 
understood it least. It was just like the 
British Constitution, without metes and 
bounds, but it was a curious and striking 
fact that as democracy advanced, or was 
stated to advance, so it always seemed to 
increase personal and irresponsible power. 
The President of the United States 
wielded, as they all knew, greater per- 
sonal power—he did not say irresponsible 
—than any other ruler of men, and they, 
the petty despots of their offices, in their 
small way, also wielded a personal and 
irresponsible power, the exercise of which 
depended upon their sense of public re- 
sponsibility. 

The club wanted to hear from_ Mr. 
Taft in order that they might profit by 
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his shining light; they wanted him to 
tell them how he thought, having been 
the wielder of this great authority, they 
should exercise their power so that it 
should conduce to the welfare of man- 
kind and the Peace of the world, 

Mr. Taft, rising to reply, was greeted 
with a chorus of cheers and “For he’s a 
jolly good fellow.” In acknowledging 
the reception, he said he was glad of the 
opportunity of coming among English 
journalists to enjoy those amenities that 
were not always so apparent in the col- 
umns of the newspapers. He said he 
should have begun, as a mark of his ap- 
preciation of the press and the progress 
of democracy, with “My lords and gen- 
tlemen,” but he admitted to being a little 
dull regarding the proprieties of another 
country. It was an indication of the 
standing that the members of the press 
had, and an indication he was glad to 
recognize, because that standing neces- 
sarily indicated a sense of responsibility 
on the one hand, and an appreciation of 
how that responsibility had been made on 
the other. Mr. Taft said he was glad to 
be among journalists, because in America 
they, too, had recognized the advance of 
the journalistic profession by selection of 
those who had been journalists for the 
highest public posts. The United States 
had a President who could come to jour- 
nalists’ gatherings by right to enjoy their 
hospitality. 

There was also the present American 
Ambassador to Great Britain, whose ca- 
reer illustrated the position the profes- 
sion of simple journalism had won for 
itself in world affairs. Mr. Taft pointed 
out that Mr. Harvey was promoted to 
this high place because of the great tal- 
ent and grasp he had shown as a journal- 





ist, and the unusual judgment he had 
shown in his understanding and forecast 
of popular opinion in America and else- 
where. It had not been the business con- 
trol of a great daily newspaper, but it 
was his experience, force and attractive- 
ness as an editor for a long period in a 
purely professional career that had 
brought him to his present very impor- 
tant post. The power of diagnosis, as he 
had intimated, was not confined to his 
own country, but extended to Europe, 
and especially to Great Britain, where he 
had spent several years of his journal- 
istic life. As diplomacy had ceased to 
be a mere. settlement between the heads 
of states, but had become negotiation and 
agreement between peoples, these traits 
were invaluable to a successful ambas- 
sador. 

Continuing, Mr. Taft said he had at- 
tended press clubs before. They had 


them in the United States, and as Lord 
Burnham had said, they had always been 
in marble palaces. 


In his cub-reporter 
days it seemed to 
him that one evi- 
dence of genius 
on the part of 
newspaper men 
was to make 
their newspaper 
offices as unat- 
tractive as possi- 
ble. Whether 
that was for the 
purpose of keep- 
ing out undesira- 
ble visitors, or 
whether it was 
in order to make 
themselves feel 
that they were 

suffering for the world, he did not know. 

Newspaper men at their business homes 

were very lowly. 

As in England, the newspaper men had 

a serious organization in America, and 

they had a press organization that pro- 

vided social enjoyment. Mr. Taft pre- 
sumed that many of his hosts who had 
visited America knew something of the 

Gridiron Club in Washington. It was 

not an organization of sdcial association 

between newspaper men, but an associa- 
tion for the purpose of testing politicians. 


Lorp BurRNHAM 








BRITISH PREMIER ON INTERNATIONAL JOURNALISM 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Eptitor & PuBLisHER) 





HERE has never been a Prime 
Minister of Great Britain who has 
shown greater appreciation of news- 
papers and their influence than Lloyd 
George. From 
the moment he 
took power he 
has __ sedulously 
cultivated rela- 
tions with the 
press. Perhaps 
this appreciation 
is largely due to 
the fact -that one 
of his closest per- 
sonal friends for 
many years has 
been Lord Rid- 
dell, who was 
so conspicuously 
successful in his 
arrangements in 
connection with the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. 

Lloyd George never loses an oppor- 
tunity of assisting the press whenever it 
is possible and his attitude towards inter- 
national journalists is quite consonant 
with his avowed endeavor to reestablish 
the peace of the world and his recogni- 
tion that the press plays no mean part in 
moulding public opinion to that end. 
This was particularly apparent on the 
occasion of a dinner of the British Inter- 
national Association of Journalists on 
July 1, with Sir William E. Berry in 
the chair, when Lloyd George sent a 
special message of regret for his inability 
to be with them. 

Lloyd George wrote: “Nothing can 
do more for international understanding 
and amity than the linking up of the 
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journalists of this and other countries in 
personal and political intercourse. With 
their unrivalled opportunity for forming 
a correct public opinion, by their leaders 
and articles and 
by the interpreta- 
tive treatment of 
the news that 
passes through 
Rreir hands, they 
form an invalua- 
ble link between 
the government 
and the public, 
and I for one 
have no hesitation 
in expressing my 
personal gratitude 
for the service 
rendered in the 
last two years of 
stress and storm.” 

Sir William E. Berry, during the 
course of the evening, toasted our “col- 
leagues from other lands,” and spoke of 
the difficulties which faced foreign corre- 
spondents, who often worked in a hostile 
atmosphere, and said that if journalists 
all over the world knew each other bet- 
ter; if journalists of the various coun- 
tries were as familiar with each other 
as were ambassadors and ministers, we 
should have very much less international 
trouble—(cheers)—and if they knew as 
much of each other as did internal finan- 
ciers such understandings might render 
misunderstandings between nations very 
difficult indeed. He hoped the activities 
of that association would spread in this 
and other countries. 
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He spoke with some knowledge of that 
sphere because he had been subjected to 
that test, and if the newspaper was 
judged by results, found wanting. 

The Gridiron Club was really a won- 
derful training in what was needed by 
public men, if one was fortunate enough 
to be able to attend it. “You go there,” 
Mr, Taft proceeded, “vou don’t dare 
stay away when you are invited, and you 
have to endure what is offered to you. 
If you are an unhappy candidate for the 
Presidency, you will occupy a large part 
of their proceedings. And if the club 
can only induce two of you to attend, 
you will find yourself even more promi- 
nent than if you were alone in your can- 
didature. 

“Mr. Fairbanks and I were both ortho- 
dox Republicans. Mr. Fairbanks is 
prominent in the Methodist Church, a 
gentleman who rarely, if ever, except in 
this historic instance, gave way to pro- 
fanity. You go there and hear the skits 
upon your personal peculiarities and pro- 
vide opportunities to the cartoonists. Mr. 
Fairbanks stood 6 foot 3 inches in his 
stockinged feet, and my adipose tissue 
was a little more than it is now. The 
result was those who were charged to 
keep us in a proper state of mind direct- 
ed attention to our personal peculiarities, 

“TI remember one skit; it was a pic- 
ture of the White House when I was to 
be elected President—a house with the 
door as broad proportionately to its 
height as one of those German dogs, and 
another showing the White House with 
a door to suit Mr. Fairbanks—like a long 
slip. We had been through a good deal 
that evening and there were a good many 
more references, so that we were not 
quite so friendly. When you are in that 
situation in the Gridiron Club you have 
to cultivate an enjoyment which shall 
impress those who are looking at you. 

“Dear old Fairbanks, after their little 
reference to his height and general ap- 
pearance, remarked, ‘I don’t know how 
these brilliant young men of the press 
are able to get up such good and brilliant 
things and really attend to their business. 
It is really remarkable, it is unusual, 
there is no other country that has it,’ and 
then he turned the back of his hand and 
said to Mr. Root, ‘I am getting 
tired of this, Root.’ That was the one 
breach in a most undoubted moral 
record.” 

Mr. Taft said he mentioned this. to 
illustrate the self-restraint one had to 
exercise when subjected to the hospitality 
of the Gridiron Club. 

One of the things Lord Burnham had 
referred to was the sense of responsibil- 
ity of the press, Mr, Taft said. There 
were two ways in which the press could 
exercise an influence. The stronger the 
arguments were that were advanced in 
the editorial columns, and the more they 
appealed to the readers, the greater was 
the legitimate influence. There was also 
a method of affecting public opinion that 
the press of the country could exercise, 
but that ought not to be exercised under 
any circumstances—that was the abuse of 
its powers 

The practice of coloring statements of 
fact should be avoided, Mr. Taft said. 
He quoted an expression of Lincoln 
which had universal application: “You 
can fool part of the people part of the 
time, part of the people all the time, but 
you cannot fool all the people ail the 
time.” Unfair means of influencing pub- 
lic opinion became more serious when 
directed to international matters, because 
international matters might be far more 
easily and successfully misrepresented to 
a people than any other. It only involved 
to stir up racial prejudices, and there is 
nothing so easily accomplished as that. 
As nations acquired a greater knowledge 
of one another, then that power might 
become less. Certainly they had not lived 
through the war and years that had fol- 
lowed it without realizing that the great 
danger to the world in respect to renew- 
ing wars is in racial prejudices 

Therefore it was in regard to that field 
of action, Mr, Taft said, that those who 
controlled newspapers should feel a 
sacred duty never to say anything of an- 
other nation that was not fully justified 
by a reasonable regard of the facts that 
had been presented to those who were 
making the comment. 
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EQUALIZING RATES ON 
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“50-50” ADS 


SOLVES DIFFICULT PROBLEM 





Indianapolis News Has Set Up New Principle With Satisfactory 
Results—Does Not Believe, However, National Adver- 
tiser Can Justly Claim Local Department Store Rates 





By FRANK T. CARROLL 


Advertising Manager Indianapolis News 


ASED on my experience in han- 
dling advertising on the Indian- 
apolis News and other newspapers which 
happen to be the 
leaders in their 
respective fields, 
it is my opinion 
that all newspa- 
pers should have 
the same local 
and foreign rate 
for automobile 
advertising. So 
many of the au- 
tomobile accounts 
are placed on a 
“50-50” basis, 
where the agency 
pays one-half of 
the account and 
the local dealer 
the other half, that it becomes positively 
embarrassing at times for the paper 
charging one rate on the f half 


factory 
and another rate on the local dealer’s 
half, 





when accounts have to be trans- 
ferred from the dealer to the agency or 
vice-versa. 

In addition, as a matter of fairness to 
the advertising agency which has de- 
veloped the account, originated the copy, 
etc., the agent should be protected on the 
matter of rates and allowed to collect his 
commission at least on the half of the 
business paid through his office without 
the interference which is bound to de- 
velop when the factory knows that the 
business can be placed and paid through 
the local dealer at a much lower rate 
even when te agency commission is 
added. 

When I advocate that all automobile 
business be sold on the same rate basis 
either local or national, I am speaking 
from experience because prior to July 
1, 1921, the News operated on the other 
basis. The advertising department of 
this paper increased the local automobile 
advertising rate to equalize the two rates 
a year ago in the face of a decided slump 
in local automobile business. Notwith- 
standing this, the News has made a bet 
ter comparative showing on automobile 
during the past year than it 
did during the year previous. As a mat 
ter of fact, during the last six months 
the News has carried more passenge 
car, motor truck, more automobile tire 
and automobile accessory 


business 


advertising in 
its six evening issues than the competing 
morning and Sunday paper in its seven 
issues. 

I am not so sure that the local depart- 
ment rates of the newspaper and 
the national or general rate should or 

oa 
could be equalized 


store 


The newspaper still 
depends on local advertising for the rev- 
enue to publish a paper or produce a 
profit. No newspaper could exist on the 
volume of general or national advertising 
now carried, and even under the most 
favorable conditions it will be a long 
while before national or general adver- 
tising totals one-third of the volume otf 
advertising carried by any newspaper. 
The local advertiser is in the paper sum- 
mer and winter, week in, week out. The 
national advertiser uses the paper as a 
convenience, as a seasonable proposition 
and as a means of forcing sales and distri- 
bution for some particular period 

This, of course, is not true of all news- 
paper advertising. Since the really suc- 
cessful users of newspaper space are 
those who follow the example of suc- 
cessful local advertisers and use the 
newspaper regularly week in, week out, 
month after month. However, this is 
the condition which does exist and it is 
extremely doubtful that the average 
newspaper publisher will ever ve con- 
vinced that it is logical to adopt a fiat 


rate, alike both to local and national ad- 
vertisers. 

The Indianapolis News believes that 
the local net rate is a rate which should 
be applied only to local retail establish- 
ments. We are frank to admit that there 
is about 15 per cent difference between 
our average local net rate and our na- 


tional or foreign rate. We do not, how- 
ever, allow any national advertiser to buy 
space on the local rate. We class as a 
national advertiser any business of a 
manufacturing, wholesale or jobbing de- 
scription that does not operate a local 
retail store. 

Where a jobber or manufacturer 
operates a retail store in connection with 
his manufacturing business, we class the 
business as national or local, depending 
on whether or not 50 per cent or more 
of his business is national or local. This, 
it seems to me, is the distinction which 
newspapers must make so long as they 
have one card for national advertising 
and another card for local retail adver- 
tising. 

It is sometimes difficult to turn down 
the local jobber or manufacturer who 
desires to place his business in the paper 
on the basis of the local net rate. The 
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A Comparative Analysis of Six Months’ Average as Reported to the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Total 
Total Arrears Total 
Paper Total Total Total Bulk Net Paid Service Distri- 
Brooklyn Borough: City Suburban Country Sale Inc. Bulk Unpaid bution 
Eagle ee Fy 54,394 5,069 2,098 > PF 61,561 1,285 62,846 
Sunday edition....... 69,674 3,857 2,035 aaa 75,566 1,011 76,577 
Standard Union........ 71,191 125 17° shea 71,495 1,164 72,659 
Sunday edition. 40,667 76 156 bebe 40,899 1,156 42,055 
Manhattan Borough: 
American sine ete lie 269,918 $2,867 29,449 153 352,387 3,740 356,127 
Sunday edition....... 488,920 208,148 394,976 195 1,092,239 2,474 1,094,713 
CONNER... o5 6 eceudes clnakaes- Savane +o 4 10,508 1,325 11,833 
Daily News jntkes 400,057 32,732 8,873 441,662 2,740 444,402 
**Sunday edition..... 210,531 18,486 39,044 268,061 2,409 270,479 
Globe & Com’l Advertiser 134,151 12,649 3,082 149,882 1,744 151,626 
Herald athe 66 @redbmmeae 97,875 40,801 35,591 174,267 1,815 176,082 
Sunday edition....... 93,384 42,417 58,468 ‘ . 194,269 1,834 196,103 
PP eae ee 506,595 91,30 57,055 15 654,967 996 655,963 
"lournal ef Cemmeeree..  oiaaci sianves ; ee 26,729 1,566 28,295 
Mail : a ele date 135,548 8,845 3,367 147,760 903 148,663 
News Record.....-..00- Tree sl srs 18,033 1,382 19,415 
(6 months starting Dec. 31, 1921) 
Post . eh eee a Cee 25,396 1,576 3,602 158 30,732 1,049 31,781 
Saturday edition 44,602 2,723 6,966 1,353 55,644 1,052 56,696 
Sun Sho ah aedalie 166,092 12,578 5,349 oe 184,019 2,278 186,297 
Saturday edition... 139,553 12,697 5,342 = 157,592 2,278 159,870 
Telegram iveaneceen 92,966 8,084 3,127 Sue 104,177 1,212 105,389 
Sunday edition.... 99,811 10,791 9,778 77 120,457 912 121,369 
oa 202,040 65,082 75,461 2,013 344,596 2,168 346,764 
iy edition 219,289 91,735 229,111 1,904 542,039 3,237 545,276 
da lilieiaton tious 75,084 34,458 27,392 77 137,011 1,353 138,354 
iday edition 67,746 29,878 44,120 229 141,973 1,498 143,471 
i Oh a 24,077 2,172 26,249 
(6 months starting Dec. 31, 1921) 
Worl Perera 296,233 26,708 27,105 <6 0 350,046 3,153 353,199 
Sunday edition....... 421,616 74,867 101,948 6 598,437 3,922 602,359 
Work cand 233,304 32,102 14,630 116 280,152 2,758 282,910 
Queens Borough: 
*Long Island City Star. 16,499 48 36 re 16,583 741 17,324 
Richmond Borough: 
Staten Island Advance.. R782" cnedex 36 30 8,778 158 8,936 
Grand totals . 4,681,848 920,701 1,188,376 6,326 6,876,598 57,485 6,934,092 
AND AT APRIL 1, 1921 Total, Total Arrears 
Net Paid Service Copies Total 
Paper Total Total Total Bulk Inc. Bulk and Unpaid distri 
Brooklyn Borough City Suburban Country Sale rf - A —~ bution 
Basle .... 49,719 4,615 153 56,487 586 457 57,520 
Sunday edition 65,028 3,114 51 70,493 209 454 71,156 
Standard Un a 65,692 57 89 65,938 915 178 67,051 
Sunday edition 43,744 63 171 & 44,016 899 187 45,102 
Manhattan Borough: 
N. Y. American 229,585 44,670 25,401 $7 299,703 446 817 300,966 
Sunday edition 469,780 184,377 391,604 198 1,045,959 1,453 791 1,048,203 
oe all 12,821 1,277 4,332 12. 18,442 64 131 18,637 
edition 9,347 1,206 4,376 ees 14,123 64 131 15,118 
ial Total 
ti ccese ok. See in ae 11,121 480 480 12,081 
Jews 309,364 22,066 4,717 2 336,149 959 1,117 338,225 
edition 372,852 26,483 6,256 405,591 wile 0+ sti tt ee ee 
(Publisher’s statement covering April, 1921) 
Globe & Commer 
Advertiser 783 ee 164,429 118 895 165,442 
Herald vrrry 37,933 ne 198,527 802 930 200,259 
Sunday editicn 65,675 eos 218,642 760 716 220,118 
Tournal 58,395 22 649,834 50 1,010 650,894 
Mail .. 3,115 . 155,120 544 390 156,054 
News Record Total 
Net Paid. 14,700 1,011 315 16,0°6 
(6 menths, December 31, 1920) 
OE RES 31,885 2,295 4,305 111 38,596 128 1,262 39,986 
Sun ; 169,531 13,747 6,106 ee 189,384 1,006 921 191,311 
Telegram . Lowe 93,482 8,453 3,415 93 105,443 474 435 106,352 
Sunday edition.. 104,356 10,581 10,817 87 125,841 327 472 126,640 
3 203,332 52,623 69,040 2,221 327,216 959 890 329,065 
Sunday edition 225,416 68.566 208,865 2,176 505,023 967 2,009 507,999 
Tribune ee pees 80,331 35,039 6,916 30 142,310 555 850 143,715 
Sunday edition. 73,771 30,286 38.740 38 142,835 506 869 144,210 
Womens’ Wear 
Total Net Paid. A Ee ee ices 21,109 2,206 388 23,703 
(& months, December 31, 1920) 
Sete a 290,589 26,144 29,506 7 346,246 1,450 1,441 349,137 
Sunday edition 428.396 72,584 114,361 pry 621,341 1,826 1,511 624,678 
. | erage 262,090 33,949 16,602 123 312,764 1,309 1,227 315,300 
Richmond Borough: 
Staten Is. Advance 7,113 23 a 7,140 69 51 7,260 
Grand totals. .4,623,210 841,832 ,138,14 5,209 6,654,522 21,142 21,325 6,292,198 


*Not listed in 1921 compilation. 


**Listed in 1921 as publishers’ statement and not included in total distribution. 
Cc. 


***Not now member of the A. B 


Indianapolis News is doing this because 
it believes in being consistent and it feels 
that location should make no difference 
in the fundamental principle of whether 
an account is local or national. 

If all the newspapers of the country 
would adopt a principle of this charac- 
ter, and then stick to it, there would be 
very little complaint from the adver- 
tising agencies with reference to the dii- 
ference in local and national rates. 
Where the difference is not greater than 
10 per cent the national advertiser has 
no particular complaint to offer. There- 
fore, the advertising agency does not need 
to worry about the lower local rate, but 
where the national advertiser can go di- 
rect and buy the same space as the local 
lower rate, the agency very naturally has 
a complaint to register, 

If all manufacturing, wholesaling and 
jobbing concerns, not primarily retail 
business, are forced to accept the national 
or general advertising rate card as their 
basis for buying space in all newspapers, 
this will force this type of advertising 
to be placed through the advertising 
agencies of the country. It has been my 
experience that the general advertising 
agency is not interested in placing local 
retail accounts and where general ad- 
vertising agencies are placing such ac- 
counts they are doing so on a service fee 
basis. The advertiser is paying for the 
agency service above his local net rate 
and he understands this condition and is 
perfectly willing to pay a fee for service 
rendered. This seems to me to be the 
solution of the problem. 

It has been tried out on the Indianapo- 
lis News and has been found to be effect- 
ive. Other newspapers are now using 
the same system and some of them have 
used it for years to their own satisfac- 
tion and to the satisfaction of advertis 
ers and agencies. 


NEWSPRINT USE 


Trade Expects Statistics Will Show Con- 
sumption Exceeded 180,000 Tons— 
Mills at Capacity—lInterna- 
tional May Raise Price 


The consumption of newsprint in the 
United States during the month of June 
of this year was greater than it has ever 
been. The statistics on this have not yet 
been compiled, but it is estimated at from 
180,000 tons to 185,000 tons. This, ac- 
cording to Gardner Haring of the Haring 
Paper Corporation, 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
is the estimate of men in the newsprint 
industry. The total consumption of pa- 
per for May was 174,000 and for April 
175,000. April of this year is so far the 
recorded high-water month in the con- 
sumption of newsprint in the history of 
the United States. 

Within the trade it is reported that the 
reserve stocks of newsprint of the indi- 
vidual newspapers are slightly below 
normal and those of the newsprint mill 
way below normal. H. G. Craig & Co., 
paper brokers of 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York, are understood to be refusing 
to accept orders for newsprint for deliv- 
ery prior to September 1, as are the St. 
Regis Paper Company and the Hanna 
Paper Corporation. 

Not only are all of the large newsprint 
mills reported to be running to capacity 
and completely sold out but the Interna- 
national Paper Company, which has all 
its mills except those at Three Rivers 
running at capacity, and these mills at 
Three Rivers are being held back because 
certain machinery has not been installed 
as yet, was reported for the first time 
this year on July 18 to have produced 
more newsprint than its rated capacity 
The normal capacity of the International 
Paper Company calls for 1,300 tons per 
day and other grades half that amount. 

The gossip in the trade is that the In- 
ternational Paper Company may announce 
another advance in the price on new con- 
tracts to $80 a ton, according to the 
Wall Street Journal of July 20. The 
new contract price was recently advanced 
to $75 a ton, which was also a $5 in- 
crease. 


(Continued on Page 25) 














WAGE CUTS ARE RARE 
IN NEW CONTRACTS 


San Francisco Stereotypers Lose $1.50 
a Day in Arbitration — Several 
Cities Increase Scales but 
Most Renew Old Ones 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & FPus.isner) 

San Francisco, Cal., July 18.—Ad- 
justment of wages, hours and working 
conditions of the stereotypers in San 
Francisco and Oakland (Cal.) newspa- 
pers has been made after arbitration pro- 
ceedings lasting several days. The new 
scale is $7.50 a day or night, a reduction 
of $1.50 per week. Hours remain the 
same—eight, including lunch time. The 
penalty for an early call was increased 
from 33 1-3 cents a day to 50 cents. The 
union’s demand that the overtime rate be 
fixed as the penalty for an early call was 
denied. 

The board of arbitration gave each 
newspaper employing three journeymen 
the right to hire two apprentices if re- 
quired by the foreman. The old scale 
permitted one apprentice only to a news- 
paper. 

On five holidays—Fourth of July, New 
Year’s Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day—six hours, ex- 
clusive of lunch time, hereafter consti 
tute a day’s work. 

Judge M. T. Dooling, of the United 
States District court, acted as chairman 
of the board of arbitration. W. H. B 
Fowler, business manager of the Chron- 
icle; J. L. Adler, business manager of 
the Call-Post, and D. J. McElhanon and 
F. D. Wilson, representing the San 
Francisco Stereotypers and Electrotyp- 
ers’ Union, were the other members of 
the board. H. W. Norton, chairman of 
the San Francisco Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, presented the case for 
the publishers. Henry P. Melnikow and 
Fred Eweld acted similarly for the 
union, 

A new I. T. U. agreement in Wichita, 
Kan., provides for a scale of $37 for 
night work and $34 for day work, plus a 
$4-a-week bonus, making the rates $4/ 
for night work and $38 for day work 
The agreement is to remain in effect for 
three years from April 8, 1922, and pro 
vides a reduction in the bonus of $1 a 
week during the second year of the con 
tract and an additional reduction of $1 
during the third year. The rates for the 
first year of the agreement are the same 
as under the previous agreement. 


\ local board of arbitration in Louis 
ville, Ky., has granted an increase of 
$4.82 a week for stereotyper foremen 
assistant foremen and journeymen. The 
new scale follows: Foremen, $49 night, 
$47.50 day; assistant foremen, $43 night, 
$41.50 day; journeymen, $41.50 night, 
$40 day. The case has been appealed to 
the International Board of Arbitration. 
have renewed con 
increases in pay in the 

Cincinnati, Columbus 


Photo-engravers 
tracts without 
following cities: 


Ohio; Des Moines; mga: so New 
York; Omaha, Neb.; Portland, Ore.; 


Providence, R. I.; Salt Yake City, Sioux 
City and Topeka. 

Mailers have renewed contracts with 
out increases in the following cities: 
Anaconda, Mont.; Butte, Mont.; Chi 
cago, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Mo.; New 
York city; Milwaukee; Oklahoma City; 
Portland, Ore., and Tacoma, Wash. 

Stereotypers in Houston, Texas, hav 
renewed their contracts with the news 
paper publishers without increase in 
wages and under old conditions of 48 
hours day and night. Foremen get $49; 
assistant foremen, $45; journeymen, $42; 
apprentices $15 to $21. 


A new agreement between the Toronto 
newspapers and the I. T. U., covering 
the period of July 1, 1922, to March 21, 
1925, provides for a $3 increase for all 
journeymen, and increases for machine 
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FOREIGN ADVERTISING MOUNTS STEADILY 
IN NEW YORK, JUNE FIGURES SHOW 








UNE lineage in Greater New York 

newspapers showed the usual sea- 
sonal drops as compared with May, but 
it ran ahead of June, 1921, advertising in 
the chief classifications. This is indi- 
cated by analysis of the total lineage by 
the New York Evening Post Statistical 
Department, a summary of which ap 
pears below. Foreign advertising showed 
gains under all three headings of morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday; classified 
lineage in morning and Sunday gained 


Morning and Sunday 











and in evening papers showed a slight 
loss. Local display advertising was 
greater than the previous year’s total in 
morning and evening papers and dropped 
off slightly on Sunday. 

Increased volume of advertising does 
not wholly account for the great rise in 
number of total pages, shown at the 
foot of the table. All papers are giving 
greater space to news and features than 
they did a year ago 

The summary follows 


Evening and Sunday Sunday only 


1922 1921 1922 1921 — 1922 1921 
TOTAL SPACE..... 6,454,930 6,211,526 €,908,998 6,779,216 3,158,946 3,085,644 
Amusements os ° ae 146,130 178,786 122,132 146,404 61,198 30,870 
BEG acct cccgetccoes 954 1,052 260 266 0 359 
Auction Sales.. ; " — 5,948 82,524 8,476 3,554 7,720 8,470 
Automobile Display 209,200 255,988 210,536 223,998 125,854 194,266 
Automobile Undispl y 4.536 54,546 132,044 138,268 27,134 27,1384 
Boots and Shoes ; $6,066 84,342 120,762 121,276 40,996 36,438 
Building Material 10,940 9,138 7,148 9,350 1,660 4,058 
Candy and (Gum tee 10,996 13,222 35,09 36,896 1,356 1,226 
Charity and Religious 14,070 12,076 24,070 30,172 800 400 
Dancing 12,048 3,726 7,358 1,994 3,970 
Deaths, ete 61,788 24,694 21,808 14,886 13,746 
Druggist Prep. 128,048 66,776 87,868 59,252 62,886 47,6 
Dry Goods cccagetahneas 996,668 1,038,802 2,417,852 2,385,784 760,420 784,720 
Financial we ¢ dae ed's as 589,316 490,430 312,552 285,388 31,570 49,71¢ 
POUR BONES cecvscce we 90,162 56,938 267,106 166,402 20,512 11,988 
Furniture ‘ - 122,378 193,504 169,942 163,220 199.038 201,518 
Hotels and Restaurants 31,966 33,106 55,024 62,022 16,094 19,368 
lewelry i 9,488 24,579 28,576 19,950 8,788 8.3 
Legal ‘nie 35,718 36,176 227,978 248,796 eens nen 
Men’s Furnishings 41,910 137,634 161,774 251,516 8,184 11,9 
Musical Instruction jeer 3 9,803 7,942 6,138 1,604 4,166 
Musical Instruments 77 54,744 147,082 91,948 59,486 36,606 
Miscellaneous Display...... $27,882 402,084 376,692 411,054 188,710 166,3 
Miscellaneous Undisplay.. 94,762 281,634 379,078 461,370 143,760 136,582 
Newspapers i 49,318 2,814 28,666 11,854 4,520 1s4 
Office Appliances wee ,036 31,002 8,130 4,314 $22 100 
Prop. Medicine ‘ 694 18,344 63,350 52,07¢ 18,108 6,584 
Public Service ‘ 8,208 32,796 9,780 50,388 1% 63 
Periodical (Mag.) B, 392 39,592 22,916 12,550 12,612 8,126 
Publishers Pathak. 62,146 45,008 24,220 14,630 56,464 37,94 
Pee. i vawes + 47,504 63,176 23,926 42,986 15,67 
Real Estate : ais 73,788 682,468 138,182 421,436 237,254 429,111 
Real Estate Undis he } 357,992 , ay 217,014 t 
Resorts ‘ . ee es 331,182 216,236 180,762 277 886 243,7 
S. S. & Travei.. me 1,684 : 105,060 105,024 73,892 77,06 
Schcols and Colleges.. aa 35,0352 36,216 20,158 16,802 24,666 29,484 
Tobacco enaenad 8.350 79,828 22.522 121,736 7,330 6,234 
Wants acess 645,572 614,738 7,97 68,088 197,644 189,69 
Non-Intoxicating Beverages 7,746 10,948 29,008 6,816 1,420 1,91 
Women’s Specialty Shops.... 08,986 06,374 313,224 336,324 201,288 1910 
Foreign Advertisements 1,647,886 1,517,318 1,239,492 1,173,188 752,184 7 20,7 
Local Display 3,412, 3,374,358 4,446,854 4,373,158 1,824,838 1,850,734 
Undisplay Advertisements 1.371.930 1,290,758 1,222,652 1,232,870 578,892 514,461 
S. S. and Travel Guide 22,562 29,092 3,032 
European 4,151 1,170 352 388 1,410 
Brooklyn 18 9R¢ 7 O18 312,376 324,510 247,386 227,018 
Harlem and Bronx.... 65,112 52,560 30,462 29,630 64,672 2 560 
New Jersey ica we 7 ORE 4,224 4 900 7,686 3,718 
Graphic Section ‘ a 150,636 138,140 32,536 33,080 163,338 46,29 
Affiliated Advertisements 16,514 1,836 42,534 1,906 10,834 1,340 
Office Advertisements. ... 97,738 112,658 126,054 154 45,876 40,26 
Total Page ; 6.254 6.060 6.7.3 5.97 186 


learners and apprentices. Under the new 
cale journeymen get $43.50 for night 
work and $41 for day work; machine 
learners, three-quarters of journeymen’ 
ile; apprentices $15 to $27. Previou 
ges were: Journeymen, $40.50 (night) 
ind $30 (day); machine learners, $30.75 
(night) and $29.25 (day); apprentic 
$9 to $17. The night work week remain 
it 45 hours, but the day week is reduced 
from 48 to 46%. Local and international 
arbitration is provided for in case of di 


putes 


Special Editorial Quarters 

The editorial and reportorial staffs of 
the Baltimore Sun and the Evening Sun 
will move into an editorial room, which 
will be one of the most modern in the 
country, between August 15 and Septem- 
ber 1. The A. S. Abell Company, which 
publishes these papers, is remodeling the 
fourth floor of the Sun building at a 
cost of about $50,000. The new editorial 
quarters will occupy the whole floor, 
about 10,000 square feet Special pro 
visions will be made for taking stories 
over the telephone. The editorial depart 
ments will have their own entrance so 
that visitors to that part of the paper will 
not have to pass through other depart- 
ments. Special attention is being paid to 
light and ventilation. 


Corporation Buys Sherman Democrat 

The Sherman (Tex.) Democrat has 
just been converted from a partnership 
to a corporation ownership. Capital 
stock is $60,000, fully paid in from the 
plant and assets of the former company. 
The incorporators are H. G. Stinnett, 
Rowan Mills and K,. K. Hooper, all of 


No Changes on Austin Statesman 


The recent sale of tne Austin (Tex 
Daily Statesman by John Henry Kirby 
will result in no immediate changes in 
the staff of the paper, according to an 
announcement made by the 
Statesman was bought by 
Edmund 
editor, and R. G 


Judge Ireland 
Travis, it 
Store 


(sraves, managing 


paper Che 
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OUR PAPERS EXCEL IN 
IDEALS AND IDEAS 


M. Koenigsberg, Back from Europe, 
Points Out That the European 
Papers Serve Owners, 


Not Readers 


M. Koenigsberg, president of the In- 
ternational News Service, the 
Service and the King Featur: 
returned from 
Europe this week 
after a tour of 
England, France 
and Germany, 
during which he 
visited the offices 
of these news 
services and fea 


Universal 
Syndicate, 


ture enterprises 
in connection 
with his plan for 
their expansior 

“[T come back 





prouder than ever 
of my American 


ship and of my I 

membership in 

American journalism,” said Mr. Koenigs 
berg. “So fdr as America is concerned 
there are no new paper codes, morals, am- 


bitions, or aspirations by which the na- 
tionals of any of the countries | 
can compare themselves 
vi h they 


visited 
with us or by 
can measure or mprehend 


“Ninety-eight per cent of the 
Europe devote themselves to 
much out of life as possible by giving 
the least therefor. The other two per 
cent spend much of their time in derid 
ing the ‘excessive’ Puritanism and 
money-getting pre-occupations of Amer 
ica. It is true the European individual 
finds more tranquility and more physi- 
cal delight in living than the average 
\merican, but it is also true that he 


people of 
getting as 


conerns himself far less with spiritual 
development 

I find Europe, as I found it before, 
inuch more engrossed in the past, much 
more concerned with 


the present, and 
concerned about the future 


than America. The European, like some 


much les 


Oriental eems to think his obligations 
are to his ancestry, while the American 
believe rreater part of his debt is to 
posterity 

“So far as newspapers are concerned, 

in tind absolutely no tandards for 
a comparative analysis The idea of 
ervice does not seem to have entered 
either French or German journalism in 


ny respect In England 
Service ee! to he to he 


most of the 
editor and 
proprietors and not to th public In 
ther words, the publications are 
* 


(Continued on Page >) 


made 








NEW YORK CITY NEWSPAPERS’ COMPARATIVE 
ANALYSIS OF TOTAL PAGES AND ADVER- 
TISING LINEAGE JANUARY-JUNE 
1922-1921-1920 














rAGES ADVERTISIN LINEAG 

1922 1921 1920 | 1 < 
6,964 5,592 5,378 America! 668,330 5 $2 
6,774 6,054 6,023 Brooklyn Eagle 7,789,578 f 0 
3,134 2,330 11,640 tSrooklyn Time 1,762,751 f 510 
388 2,282 2,154 *Commercial 1,366,15 1 1,769,236 
176 4,072 3,668 *Evening Journal 5,970,288 5 )34 ,961,082 
3,018 ? 206 2,706 *Evening Mail 3,055,906 é 50,649 
3,038 3,384 3,432 *Evening Post 2,047,812 42,5 ?. 765,030 
912 3,334 3,276 *Evening Sun 4,901,150 +,221,88 $594,728 
3,540 3,420 3,726 Evening Telegram 3,516,492 3, 4,237,372 
3,950 3,602 3,570 *Evening World $ 5 4, +,998,336 
3,218 2,872 3,072  *Globe oo 3,693,968 3, 4.352.493 
6,206 5,614 6,186 Herald and Sun.. § 982,182 6,287,834 6,848,370 
5,072 3,598 $1,104 News (Tabloid). 1,643,000 1,126,11 #291.692 
3.996 3,716 3,982 Standard Union 3,873,502 3,447, 54¢ 4.417 ) 
8,636 7,744 7,984 Times 12,079,894 10,930,804 12,371,879 
5,400 5,198 5,316 Tribune 4,737,786 4,841 9 248,730 
6,930 5,992 6,896 World 8,243,470 7,345,99 9,825,603 
81,552 71,570 70,113 80,930,110 76,873,600 84,129,788 


‘ *No Sunday edition. 
tMarch Ist to Tune 30th, melusive 


*May 


Ist to June 30th, inclusive 


+e en ee 


: 
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Editor 


WEEKLIES URGED TO SWEAR TO REPORTS 
OF CIRCULATION BY N.E. A. 





Annual Convention Opens in Missoula After 12-Day Tour of 
“Wild West’—National Advertising Bureau Considered 
—President Harding Congratulates Members 





(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


ISSOULA, Mont., July 19.—Both the 
light and serious sides of newspaper 
publishing were presented today at the 
first session of 

ee ee the 37th annual 
convention of the 
National Edito- 
rial Association 
meeting today at 
Elks’ Temple. 
The several hun- 
dred _ delegates 
preserit from ev- 
ery part of the 








country cheered 
acting President 
J. C.. Brimble- 

com of Newton, 
Mass., when, in 


FE. E. Bropte 


his annual ad- 
; dress, he entered 
pleas for honesty in news, advertising 
and circulation. The same rule that ap- 
plies to dailies, he maintained, should be 
made to apply to other publications, that 
is, sworn statements of number of read- 
ers reached. The welcoming addresses 
were made by Governor J. M. Dixon, 
Mayor W. H. Beacom and P. B. Snelson, 
editor of the Billings Gazette and retiring 
president of the Montana Press Associa- 
tion. Each conveyed the pleasure of the 
state and city for the privilege of enter- 
taining the N. E. A. and congratulated 
the members on their organization and 
the benefits accruing jointly from it. 

Mr. Brimblecom entered the serious 
side of the question, discussing problems 
daily arising to confront editors of both 
large and small publications, dwelling es- 
pecially upon the question of cost and 
overhead expense. In his remarks he 
paid a high compliment to E. E. Brodie, 
president of the association, who has been 
forced into inactive service because of his 
appointment by President Harding as 
United States Minister to Siam. 

H. C. Hotaling, executive secretary, 
read a word of greeting sent by Mr. 
Brodie from Siam assuring the members 
that he still is spiritually active in the 
N. E. A.’s cause, even though far away. 
There also was read a message from 
President Harding regretting that he was 
not able to be at the sessions due to 
stress of duties at the Capitol. The 
President said: 

“T had hoped to speak in person of the great 
service the editorial profession has rendered, 
and is constantly rendering, in these trying 
times through which the world is passing. It 
has not failed to meet the responsibilities im- 
posed upon it. Onerous as they have been, 
they have been borne with an intelligence, a 
devotion and a firm purpose in behalf of na- 
tional unity, which have greatly contributed 
to sustain the national spirit. 

“Tf there were any appeal which I would 
address to a group of men and women so 
generous as you have been toward those in 
places of difficulty and great responsibility, it 
would be an appeal for continuance of the 
— ce, generosity and confidence you have se 
freely bestowed. But, ind teed, IT know that 
appeal is not needed, and so, instead, I give 
you word that your encouragement must always 
be heartening and sustaining, as your intelligent 
and earnest criticism will be welcome and 


monitory.”” 
Other speakers today were Wallace 
Odell, past president of the New York 


Press Association. who jollied the dele- 
gates into good humor through a rapid 
fire of wit: Richard Lee of Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago, whose subject was 
“Advertising Prospects”: H. Z. Mitchell 
of Bemidji, Minn.. on “The Cinderella of 
Journalism.” speaking from the point of 


view of the country editor; Jesse H. 
Neal, executive secretarv of the Associ- 
ated Business Paners, Inc., New York, 


on “Forces that Create Favorable Con- 
ditions of Newspapers,” and Dr. L. H. 
Fordham, of Hot Springs. Ark., on “The 
National Editorial Association Home at 
Potash Sulphur Springs.” 

In his annual report Executive Secre- 
tary H.C. Hotaling of St. Paul an- 
nounced that despite trying business con- 
ditions the National Editorial Association 


has made true advancement in the past 
year, increasing not only its membership 
but bettering its financial condition. He 
also announced that Frank Henderson of 
Hot Springs, Ark., has presented to the 
association on behalf of Dr. L. H. Ford- 
ham a site of 40 acres near the city of 
Hot Springs, the spot being known as 
Potash Sulphur Springs, as a home for 
retired. newspaper publishers, and that 
Mr. Henderson stands ready to commence 
an active campaign to raise funds for the 
improvement of this site and the building 
thereon of such structures as may be 
deemed necessary. He is fully confident 
that the institution can be made self- 
supporting. 

Steps looking to the establishment of a 
National Advertising Bureau for Country 
Newspapers have been taken since the last 
convention. The plan contemplates an 
advertising bureau to handle national ad- 
vertising, to be controlled and managed 
by the publishers themselves. 

“If a definite list of papers were made 
up in every state, giving the advertising 
rates and other information of value to 
advertisers and advertising agents, a very 
noticeable increase in national advertising 
would follow,” Mr. Hotaling said. “The 
papers in such list would have to come 
up to some recognized and_ established 
standard and give some evidence of at- 
tention to the business entrusted to them. 
The difficulty today in using country pa- 
pers is the inattention to correspondenc e 
and carelessness in the handling of adver- 
tising sent out. The N. E. A. could per- 
form a wonderful service in this direction 
but in order to do so its membershin 
would of necessity have to be restricted 
to publications living up to whatever 
standard should be established. In order 
to place an ad all over the country now, 
every agency in the land has to be called 
upon for a service which the papers them- 
selves should render. 

“An effort was made to try out a plan 
looking to greater co- -operation between 
jobbers, manufacturers, retailers and the 
home newspaper. It is recognized that 
goods are not properly advertised until 
the consumer is told where and of whom 
he can buy the advertised article. The 
plan is a feasible one and if given a thor- 
ough trial would result in a speed-up of 
industry as well as increased use of the 
advertising columns of the local paper.” 

At four o’clock this afternoon the vis- 
itors were loaded into automobiles and 
journeyed to Salmon Lake, 55 miles 
northeast of here in Blackfoot Valley, 
where dinner was enjoyed on the lawn 
of former U. S. Senator W. A. Clark’s 
summer home. The trip up Blackfoot is 
one of the most scenic 1n the Northwest- 
ern United States and provided a fine 
means of showing the visitors some of 
the beautv spots far removed from the 
beaten traii of rail traffic. Their response 
in appreciation was spontaneous ‘and 
unanimous. The return trip was made 
near midnight, giving many delegates 
their first experience on a winding can- 
yon road with shadows gf mountains on 
either side increasing the blackness of a 
moonless night. 

The convention will close Saturday. 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PwustisHer) 


Missouta, Mont., July 19.—Welcomed 
by governors and other dignitaries en- 
route and given various sizes and types 
of “keys to the city." members of the 
National Editorial Association reached 
Missoula for their annual convention to- 
day and found new forms of entertain- 
ment awaiting them. 

Mobilizing at Chicago, Sunday, July 
9, the N. E. A. party met its first wel- 
come, in the form of a luncheon and 
entertainment at the Morrison Hotel, 
with the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
as hosts. At St. Paul. the visitors were 
lunched at the Athletic Club and then 


& Publisher 


for 1922 


July 22, 


taken to Minneapolis for an extended 
auto ride. 

At Medora, N. D., the editors paused 
long enough to pay their respects to 
Colonel Thecdore Roosevelt, who fought 
his way to health in this cow country. 
The townspeople turned out on cow 
ponies and afoot to hear Governor Nestos 
of North Dakota deliver an address of 
welcome, in which he told of Roosevelt’s 
days in this territory. Response to this 
address was made by Vice-President J. C. 
3rimblecom of the Newton (Mass.) 
Graphic, he being acting president, due to 
President E. E. Brodie’s absence in Bang- 
kok, Siam, as United States Minister. 
The editors joined in erecting a tablet 
to Col. Roosevelt's memory and_ then 
were shown a Wild West “roundup.” 

At Miles City, Mont., another and more 
pretentious Wild West show was staged, 
with a “chuckwagon” lunch. In the 
evening Vice-President Brimblecom and 
Mrs, H. C. Hotaling, wife of the N. E. 
A.’s executive secretary, were adopted 
into the Sioux tribe, with ceremonials. 

Billings greeted the editors with a 
water carnival, a theater party and a 
smoker at Elks’ 
Temple, where 
H. Z. Mitchell ot 
the Bemidji 
(Minn.) Sentinel 
responded to the 
address of wel- 
come. 

On Thursday, 
July 13, the edi- 
tors entered Yel- 
lowstone Park, 
via Cody, spend- 
ing four delight- 
ful days at Grand 
Canyon, Old 
Faithful, Yellow- 
stone Lake and 
other points, with a ride over Mount 
Washburn in automobiles. 

3ozeman had the editorial party in 
tow part of Monday, July 17, with an 





J. C. Brimececom 


elaborate program arranged by J. P. 
Boll and H. H. Howard of the Chronicle 
and S. C. Moore of the Courier. This 


included scenes of the Gallatin Canyon 
and the Bozeman roundug, shown at a 
theater, and then an_ extensive ride 
through the farming country. 

At Helena, unique entertainment was 
provided and Past President George Hos- 
mer of Bradentown, Fla., responded to 
H. R. Cunningham’s address of welcome. 
The “last chance gulch” saloon was re- 
produced as it was in gold fever days, 
with old time bartenders, roulette, faro 
and other gambling games in full opera- 
ticn. Then followed a “flap jack” party 
at the gulch. At the state capitol, Gov- 
ernor J. M. Dixon personally met the 
editors. 

Tuesday the editorial party swung into 
Butte for an all-day stay, which included 
a trip to the depths of a copper mine and 
then a train ride to the Anaconda Smelter. 
An hour or so was spent in Anaconda 
City, with a reception, and in the evening 
the editors were taken on a motor trip 
over the mountains and across the con- 
tinental divide. 

Social features began early ag Mis- 
soula with the arrival of the N. E. A. 
party, a score of Rotarians in the party 
being received by the Missoula Club 
Wednesday and made to furnish the pro- 
gram. Wallace Odell of the Tarrytown 
(N. Y.) News was called to the chair 
and the speeches were by two of the ed- 
itor-Rotarians, Judge Stoneham of Mi- 
ami, Fla., and George B. Dolliver of 
Battle Creek, Mich.. A Kiwanis luncheon 
was similarly held Thursday with H, Z. 
Mitchell of Bemidji, Minn., as the ed- 
itorial speaker. 

N. E. A. guests were motored to Sal- 
mon Lake, 50 miles through the Canyon 
for a picnic party Wednesday evening, 
with a banquet set for Thursday evening 
and a replica of the Battle of Vimv Ridge 
for Friday, soldiers from Fort Missoula 
participating, with infantry, artillery, 
tanks and aircraft. 

One novel feature of the N. E. A. trip 
has been the publication of the Daily 
Argus on the special N. E. A. train. It 
was issued each morning from a press 
room arranged in one of the baggage 
cars in four-page form, on book paper, 
half-tone illustrated. H. C. Hotaling, St. 


Paul, as field secretary, was in charge, 
with a score of editors doing duty as re- 
porters, special writers, etc. Despite 
handicaps in the way of linotype composi- 
tion, naturally affected by the motion of 
the train, each day brought a new issue, 

About 200 editors comprise the 1922 
N. E. A. party, from Connecticut to Ore- 
gon, Michigan to Florida, 

Early convention gossip indicates the 
possibility of the 1923 convention being 
held in the South, with a side trip to 
Mexico City. Detroit seems to be fa- 
Tce for 1924 and Portland, Ore., for 


It is also believed that the N. E. A. will 
send several delegates to the next World 
Press Congress convention, which will 
probably meet at Seville, Spain. A num- 
ber who attended the last congress at 
Honolulu are now here, including W. J. 
Smith of Waukegan, Ill., and Mrs. Char- 
lotte Woodring of Peru, Ind. 


OPPOSE COMMISSIONS 
TO AGENCIES 


Washington State Press Association 
Characterizes System as Funda- 
mentally Wrong—Members to 
Display Ethics Code 











(By Telegraph to Epitor & Fup tisuer) 

SpokANE, Wash., July 19.—Grant C. 
Angle, veteran publisher of the Shelton 
Mason County Journal, was elected presi- 
dent of the Washington State Press As- 
sociation at the 36th annual convention 
held at Pullman, July 14°16. J. M. Stod- 
dard, Waterville Empire Press, was 
elected first vice-president; Herbert 
Campbell, Vancouver Columbian, is the 
second vice-president; and N. Russell 
Hill, Davenport Times-Tribune, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. Selection of 
the place for the 1923 convention was left 
to the executive committee, Spokane be- 
ing strongly favored. More than 200 
members were present. 

A resolution that the code of ethics of 
the association be revised and that each 
newspaper office in the state display in 
its office a copy of the code, was passed. 

The association also passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that the 15 per cent com- 
mission collected by advertising agencies 
is fundamentally wrong and advising a 
campaign of education for abolishing the 
system and letting the compensation of 
agencies be determined by the advertiser 
and the agency. 

A. S. Hillyer, Sunnyside Sun, was the 
first speaker on Friday’s program, deal- 
ing with “Newspaper Side Lines.” Of 
the afternoon discussions, “The Sub- 
scriber—Getting and Holding Him,” was 
handled by J. M. Stoddard, of the Water- 
ville Empire Press. 

At 4 p. m. on Friday a big caravan of 
automobiles carried the visiting editors 
and their families from Pullman to 
Lewiston, Idaho, over the famous Lewis- 
ton Hill, where they were the guests of 
the Lewiston Commercial Club. In the 
evening a dance was held at which news- 
boys appeared with “Extra Yellow” jour- 
nals containing “scandalous” rumors 
about prominent Washington journalists. 

At the Saturday session, at Pullman. 
Dean M. Lyle Spencer, of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Wash- 
ington, reviewed a number of state week- 
lies. Mrs, Clara M. Wright, publisher 
of the Mansfield News, spoke on “Every- 
thing from Editor to Devil.” “Our As- 
sociation and the Cash Register’ was 
discussed by J. P. Simpson, of the 
Ephrata Journal. 

The association will publish a volume, 
“Newspapers and Newspaper Ideals,” 
edited by Dean Lyle Spencer, containing 
discussions of newspaper policies and 
ideals by Washington editors and pub- 
lishers. An automobile for the use of 
the field manager will also be purchased 
during the coming year. 

The session closed with a banquet at 
Ferry Hall, at which the editors were 
guests of the Washington State College 
and the Chamber of Commerce of Pu!! 
man. President Chapin D. Foster was 
toastmaster. The address of the evening 
was delivered by President FE. O. Hol- 
land, of the college. 
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FEATURES OF MODELS 8 AND 14 


MORE THAN 44,000 IN USE 
( HUUANVRENCUAAASRROUUTOEREEO EU UENGPRULTRAARAA A ULGGE AAA Gena 
| 


(-~LINOTYPE 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 








Accessibility 
A single movement of a lever makes all 
three magazines (or any one of them) ac- 
cessible for instant removal from the front 
of the machine—and without damage to 
the escapement or matrices—an exclusive 
Linotype feature. 





Expandability 


| You can buy a Model 8 or Model 14 
| with only one magazine if that will 
| take care of your present needs. At 
any time your own operator can con- 
vert it into a two- or three-magazine 
machine by merely adding the addi- 
tional parts. No old parts to discard 
or return. 






needed is a 
small screw 
driver. 


The only tool 


Flexibility 

Fulllength or split magazines on the | 
Model 8 or Model 14 can be changed | 
in less than half a: minute. Split maga- 
zines are so convenient to handle and 
so easily removed that an operator 
will not hesitate to make a magazine 
change for even a single line. 


me WMMLARAN 








Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


EXHIBITORS AT THE GRAPHIC ARTS EXHIBITION | 


| a hi per acae ih | 


Composed entirely on the Linotype 
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GREATEST NEED NOW FOR CLASSIFIED 
IS DEFINITE DEVELOPMENT POLICY 





Only Those Who Go After Business Will Share in New Era of 


Prosperity—Arranging 


Want Ads and Key 


Words—An Effective House Organ 





By C.. L. 


Secretary National Associ 


A HIGHLY efficient classified man- 


ager recently said that he consid- 


ered the most important work of his 
position to be the study of business con- 
ditions. It was his contention that to 


successfully build classified advertising 
one must be able to look ahead and with 


some degree of accuracy determine the 
trend of economic affairs. He spends a 


portion of each day reading the financial 
of newspapers and magazines on 
The result is that before a 
slump in Help Wanted advertising ar- 
rives he sees it and, instead of planning 
1 campaign to secure employment adver- 
when it does not exist, he is pre- 
pared to get other kinds of business to 
offset the inevitable loss in Help Wanted 
lue to industrial conditions 

re can be no question that the 
right way to build classified is by operat 


pages 


business. 


tising 








ing on some well defined policy with all 
campaigns of selling and promotion 
planned in advance. Neither can there 
be any argument of the fact that this 


planning can be done only when business 
conditions are taken into consideration. 

Therefore, now is a good time to take 
stock, anticipate the future, and deter- 
mine what the balance of the year will 
produce in classified lineage and how to 
make this production as large as pos 
sible. 

Without claiming the slightest Babso- 
nian ability, the writer predicts a steady 
increase in classified lineage. However, 
only the papers that intelligently and 
energetically go after copy will fully 
capitalize on the natural upward tend- 
ency 

This natural upward tendency seems 
inevitable from all the reports of business 
conditions. The steel business, that 
barometer of American business condi- 
tions, is recovering from its slump and 
orders are rapidly increasing. The rail- 
roads are in much better condition than 
at any time for many months. Traffic 
is increasing and net earnings are grow 
ing and in many instances replacing 
losses. This means the purchasing of a 
vast amount of supplies, equipment and 
labor by the transportation companies. 

In almost every city building permits 
are growing rapidly. Building conditions 
stem to be stabilized to the extent that 
home builders are now endeavoring to 
make up for the war years when no con- 
struction was done. Reports also show 
a resumption of business and industrial 
construction. 

The automobile industry shows great 
activity. Even the manufacturers and 
distributors are surprised at the ability 
of the public to buy. Factories are run- 
ning at capacity. 

Mercantile prices are becoming stabil- 
ized with the result that retail trade is 
reported better and this is reflected in 
the wholesale and manufacturing busi- 
ness. 

In other words, those who are qualified 
say that the business depression is past— 
that improvement can be expected all 
along the line. 

How will this effect classified? 

The first indication is a steady increase 
of Help Wanted advertising in industrial 
centers. bor conditions have been such 
during the past years that a small ad- 
vertisement in one paper would bring a 
superabundance of help. The result is 
that it has seemed difficult to promote 
Help Wanted. Now lineage under this 
classification should steadily mount and 
respond to sales and promotion effort. 

The flood of new automobiles being 


absorbed by the public will undoubtedly 
increase the number of used cars on the 
market. This will mean keener compe- 
tition and more advertising to sell them. 
Therefore, this classification should re- 


PERKINS 
ation Newspaper Classified Managers 
spond to any intelligent effort directed 


against it. 

The building boom will mean an active 
real estate market and will be reflected 
in the volume of that type of business. 
This will not only mean an increase of 
the real estate columns, but will cause 
an upward trend in the rental lineage 
More rooms, flats, apartments, and 
houses will be on the market for rent 

Activity in all these major classifica- 
tions will be reflected in the minor ones 
Therefore, an natural upward swing in 
classified lineage seems inevitable and of- 
fers the opportunity for the foresighted 
newspaper and classified department to 
make big forward strides by capitaliz 
ing with additional sales and promotion 
effort the economic conditions and create 


new ‘advertisers, increase business from 
present advertisers, and increase net 
profits by raising rates and spreading 


overhead over a greater lineage 

Many classified departments are mak 
ing plans to increase their staffs. Others 
are enlarging their promotion work and 
preparing definite campaigns for the de- 
velopment of business. Others will un- 
doubtedly realize that now is the oppor- 
tune time that has existed for years for 
classified expansion and grasp the op 
portunity by planning their work and 
working their plans on a more intensiv: 
scale than ever before. And all this 
activity will not only mean more lineage 
for the individual papers making the 
effort but for all. 


» * 

THE Los Angeles Examiner, which 

during the past few months has 
made great improvement in Want-ad 
make-up by indexing and alphabetiz 
ing many classifications, is distributing 
through its branch offices and in other 
ways a folder explaining its method 
of arranging advertisements and the 
necessary key words. 


In part the folder is as follows: 


lienr tue Reapers anp You Hetr Your Ap 

Most Want Ad classifications in The Exam 
iner are arranged alphabetically according to the 
first word in the advertisement. This alpha 
betical arrangement makes it very easy for the 
reader to find instantly anything for which he 
may be looking, 


So great a number of Want Ads appear in 
the local papers that the reader in search of 
some particular item naturally turns first to 


Examiner Want Ads because The Examiner's 
system of classification saves him time and 
trouble. 

The “Key Word” is the first word in the 
ad. It is the distinguishing word. It is the 
article to be sold, the service to be performed, 
the address of the house, flat, apartment or 
room for rent, the make of the automobile of 
fered for sale, etc. 





BALTIMORE SUN 


Average Net Paid Circulation in 
June, 1922 
Daily (Morning and Evening) 
225,606 
Sunday, 158,428 


Which when compared to June, 
1921, shows 


AN INCREASE OF 
9,752 Daily 
9,177 Sunday 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves 


Around 
THE agate SUN 
Morning Evening Sunday 











The Examiner requires that in the following 


! c Without some form of relaxation too much 
lassifications advertisements start with the i 


discipline, system and routine are apt to dull 


Key 


Example— 
-Marmon 





Want Ap CLASSIFICATIONS 


ReoQvirine 


Worps 

Classification— 
ee ee a es eee 
Business Opportunities 





bse desdoctoceweceénas Restaurant 
Pereiiere Ser: Dabs, « oods 0 6k'c cE + Ob bells chet ucdbewc dees Chair 
a ee eee ar ee eee Seen tee Carpenter 
LOG BOG: POM: snocvse 0:64-0:45 SEE kn.con see wbhwacuiitccbiia Watch 
Miscellaneous for Sale......... MOUS .cncceccsaseucs¥4 oo cme Lumber 
Miscellaneous to Let.......... Mind of Property... ciiscccede Garage 
i. SS i, eee Washington Street, 706 West 
Musical Instruments for Sale..Kind of Instrument.......... Banjo 
Ce OE cacesnawinseaGunnel Kind of “Aifimal sss.iccs-..0.. Dog 
Real Estate Exchanges -Kind of Property to be 
Exchasiiad os asec: tMhs os stec Ranch 
teal Estate Wanted........... Kind of Property or Address. .House 
OUIOR 556 oe ss 4 rr: Hill St.. 150 W. 
Pinté:.. .65%< ene | Address— 12th St., 150 W 
\partments }To Let (Name or No. of street, build- Story Bldg., 1103 
Rooms ..... sini doaiat ad ing, district or town.)....... Santa Monica 
Stoes and Offices.... J Wilshire District 
Situations Wanted POOMION ..ccicived ++ eee eee e Stenographer 
lravel Opportunities » Degtimation «ites iss<.csahume os Fresno 
Wanted to Rent.......... “Kimd of Propertyisciciccc tees s Farm 
roper ke y word, By he Iping the rea ler the ipa ger . eth 8 ea ae 2 er [Ger gf eR 
ivertiser also profits the sensibilities and sap the vitality of the most 
* s energetic. In time it will even drag into a 
ae = P rut the spirit of the smoothest functioni ) 
NTERNAL house organs fall as a phen Poe Fg orgie 


rule into one of two divisions—the If, through the house organ, then, can be 
instructive or purely practical and the ear as meee oe eee oly: 
inspirational or entertaining. The a new and grander enthusiasm will be cre 
Sunbeam, the organ of the Baltimore ated, sweeping before it every obstacle, every 
Sun’s classified department, tends more ‘™Pediment to our triumphant progress. 
towards the latter type and, by the 
vay, a particularly sparkling example 
f it. Its aims are embodied in the 
following: 

THE SUNBEAM’S MISSION 

It is hoped that the institution of The Sun- 

eam will prove to be an instrument of twofold Ss. 


Undoubtedly in a large organization 
like that of the Sun such an organ is 
well worth the time and trouble involved. 
It makes for esprit de corps and group 
consciousness, 


alue to the Classified Department. 
To enliven the daily grind and to present Weekly and Klan Sued 
new, constructive thoughts and ideas are the The Medford (Ore.) Clarion, a weekly 
only reasons tor its conception and exis‘ence. ae . e9c -* 
Success depends entirely on the co-ordinated NeWSpaper, has been sued for $25,000 in 
effort of the department as a whole. Interest a Suit filed jointly against it and the local 
will soon wane if its destiny is left in the Ku Klux Klan. The suit is filed by B. 
hands of a few. Withhold your support and F. Lind lk: wi 1 ! 
it ill almost immediately wither and die an . Lindas, a lawyer who has been lead- 


1oble death, 


ing a fight against the Klan. 





The Retailer and 
The Detroit News 


The dealer is the most important link in the 
local merchandising of a nationally advertised 
product. His co-operation or lack of it may make 
all the difference between the success or failure of 
your advertising. 


The Detroit News is constantly hammering 
home to the dealer the value of linking his store 
with national advertising. The following, which 
has been reprinted by newspapers in other cities, 
is a specimen appeal from “The Detroit News 
Booster,” a monthly publication issued by The 
News to the dealers of Detroit: 


THE SECRET OF RETAILING 


By William J. Cusick, President 
Grocers’ Ass'n; 


Retail 


“Let the manufacturer do the advertis- 
ing. Let your windows tell the people 
that you have the goods. Order in small 
quantities and order often. Keep your 
stock fresh and clean. See that your clerks 
are familiar with your stock and that they 
know the advertising being carried in the 
daily papers by producers of the goods 
you sell. There is the whole secret of re- 
tailing.” 


This sort. of appeal has done much to educate 
the dealer. Detroit dealers are susceptible to the 
national advertiser’s merchandising plans, and his 
inside knowledge of the Detroit field causes him 
to place the greatest confidence in advertising cam- 
paigns in The Detroit News. The cash register 
tells the dealer how The News covers the field. 
Let him tell you. 


The Detroit News 


Circulation: Daily 225,575, Sunday 238,841 
Member of National Newspapers, inc., Sunday Advertising in Color 


“Always in the Lead” 
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sata, rau Gee eee 
TtBirmingham News .............s0«:. (E) 65,293 1S AS 
ttBirmingham News .............ss+. «(S) 71,510 AS 15 
*Mobile News-Item ..................-(E) 10,392 6 aS 
Se I i.chccccnceceseuésececs (M) 20,299 07 £7 
TE MEE ccc unsncenguvovedseces (S) 32,442 08s 086 
RESOURCES FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville Journal .............s.0. (E) 19,508 7 7 
mann mae et gg ere eRe — — — 
; Rhee. eS ae 
The South’s great buying power 
GEORGIA. 
Mite firmly upon tie fundation o0f§ SSS SOS Se 
i "aes THES dccaciccccescsidecces (E) 12,886 0s 5 
wealth which cannot be rocked by the — “SitnniGi occu = ae 
4 A “Hance Telegraghh  csccccccesccccssec: (M) 20,378 6 -“ 
faults of any one line of trade. acl gore a 
Nearly one-third of the total area of maeeeet: 
P “ = “Lexington RAGE ccctsuesncdvetadcees (E) 15,621 6 . 
the United States and nearly one-third “Use Mate en Bes 
- P m Rates SD ac ckcscccéenccccss «S) $5,572 ” x] 
of the population is in the South. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
It produces nearly 60% of all the  “Ancing Chee 200 o w= = oe 
f nee arta GRE ccococctcoccecoceccces (S) me 045 OS 
cotton grown in the world. rece ogg» y= ae 
Greensboro Daily News..........-... (S) 26,112 “ A) 
*Raleigh News and Observer......... (M) 24,005 A} a 
It produces about three-fourths Of — :rattsn neve snd omer.) me ae 
all the world’s sulphur supply. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
The South has an estimated oil re- — ‘cuumnis emma a “ “ 
Fe SD accascecsucosecsenacae 12,6 
serve of about 55% of the country’S ‘snes te eee 
“Spartanburg Herald .............. (M&S) 5,511 04 4 
supply. 
TENNESSEE. 
The South’s manufactured prod- savor Neve S a e % 
e . Chattamseee TRS sccccccsccccceseces (S) 23,053 a7 a 
ucts increased from $3,158,388, 799 in Memphis y tener Appeal........ (M) 83,1136 1s 
Memphis Commercial Appeal......... (Ss) 110,907 19 is 
. *Nashville Banner ...............++000. (E) 41,700 41 a7 
1910 to $9,808, 114,000 in 1920. *Nashville Banner ........--...0000. (Ss) 42,9318 M 
There is more room and oppor- VIRGINIA... 

2 tBristol Herald Courier............ (M&S) 7336 a“ B4 
tunity for development of all industry imei Oe ls 
in the South than in anv other section —“Bumas Times # Wort Nowe.maz) han te 

y "Roanoke Times .....-es..e-cseceseseee (Ss) 4,50 a7 wf 
of the country. 
‘a Government S April 1, 1922. = 
"A. B. C. seciiieh Agaaen April 1, 1922. 
Southern newspapers alone COVET  sintuies Bristol, Tens. 
y wal ttPublisher’s Statement for May, 1922. 

this Southern market. These dailies 
are the market “finders” of the South. 
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Editor 


FEDERAL TAXATION AND ACCOUNTING 
FROM A NEWSPAPER STANDPOINT 





Cost Price of Stock of a Corporation Not Criterion of Invested 
Capital for Taxation Purposes, Government 
Committee Has Ruled 





By CLIFFORD YEWDALL, A. S. A. A., C. P. A. 


Editorial Note——Epitor & PusBLisHeR will publish an article each week on taxation prob- 


lems affecting newspapers and advertisers, conducted by Mr. Yewdall. 
of the series begun in Epitor & PustisHer of December 10, 


This is a continuation 
1921, and carried into March of 


this year. Mr. Yewdall will deal with the everyday problems of newspaper taxation reports 
and ne as gathered from his personal expericnces in working for publishers all over 


the country. 
LISHER, 


e will endeavor to answer any questions asked of him through Epitor & Pvups- 
n taking up the work, he desires to make the following statement: 


“T am not a 


lawyer and I appreciate that Federal tax cases present problems i s the best attention 
h 


of an accountant and a lawyer who has given the subject special study 


e legal discussions 


in my articles are based to a considerable extent on discussions of the chairman of the Federal 
ee | a 


Taxation Committee of the / 
whom I have worked on tax cases. 


” 


p AST week we discussed the use of 

good-will as invested capital. In 
this connection it was pointed out that 
good-will, in order to be used as in- 
vested capital in a corporation, must be 
acquired by a corporation itself, through 
direct purchase. It cannot be acquired 
through a collateral transaction or stock 
purchase. 

For the information of publishers, the 
following Internal Revenue Department 
ruling will be of interest: 

10-21-1502 A. R. R. 413 
“Section 326, ArticLE 833: TANGIBLE 
Property Pain In: EvipENCE OF 
INDEBTEDNESS 
Held, that good-will in a corporation 
cannot be allowed as_ invested capital 
under a claim that a price paid to stock- 
holders by certain individuals was in 
excess of corporate book value of the 
stock, Good-will must be acquired through 
direct purchase; it cannot be determined 

by a collateral transaction. 

“The committee has had under consid- 
eration the appeal of the M Company 
from the action of the Income Tax Unit 
in denying an item of good-will of 10x 
dollars, claimed by the corporation to 
have been purchased with cash in 1911. 

“In 1876, A established a restaurant 
business and continued to operate the 
same as sole owner until his death in 
February, 1901. After his death the 
business was carried on under the terms 
of his will by certain trustees. The trust 
estate continued for a period of ten years, 
but on account of contracts expiring in 
1905 and 1906, requiring a renewal for 
a period of ten years, thus extending be- 
yond the trust, it was necessary to create 
some entity capable of contract. 

“A corporation with nominal capital 
of 4x dollars was accordingly formed, 
and, in keeping with the terms of the 
will, the stock was issued in the name 
of the trustees. All contracts were re- 
newed in the name of A, except for cer- 
tain business directly pertaining to the 
State of Y, which business was contract- 
ed in the name of the .N Company, an- 
other corporation capitalized at 4x dol- 
lars to meet statutory requirements of 
the State of Y. 

"It is the contention of the taxpayer 
that the business of the corporation was 
conducted substantially as a personal 
service corporation and that all bank ac- 
counts were continued in the name of A. 

“In 1911, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the will, the trust terminated, 
and it was necessary to make distribution 
to the six heirs.. Under. the distribution 
the widow was entitled.to 50 per cent of 
the estate and the balance was to be di- 
vided equally among five children. In 
order to make satisfactory distribution 
the trustees sold the stock which they 
had held for 60x dollars in cash and this 
amount was distributed to the heirs in 
the proportions above indicated. It ap- 
pears that the book value of the stock 
was only 50x dollars, and in order to 
measure the value of the stock by the 
cash consideration that was paid to the 
trustees, there was set up an asset of 
good-will to the amount of 10x dollars. 
This amount was subsequently, in the 


next succeeding five years, charged off at 
2x dollars per annum. 

“In submitting the case for considera- 
tion by this committee, B, president of 
the corporation, made affidavit. in. the 
following statement : 


, Arnold L. Guesner, of the Minneapolis bar, with 


“*X X X, in other words there was 
paid in cash for 4x dollars per value of 
M Company stock (with which went the 
4x dolars per value N Company stock), 
50x dollars for good will, or a total of 
60x dollars, which was contributed as fol 
lows: B, 30% %: C, 20%; D, 20%; E, 
15%; F, 7%, and the stock was distri- 
buted accordingly. 

““Of these purchasers, only B and D 
were beneficiaries under the will, each 
receiving 10 per cent of the estate. Sub 
sequent to consideration of the case by 
the Committee, but prior to the final ap- 
proval by the Committee, B submitted an 
additional affidavit in which the statement 
is made that— 

“*As representative of the corporation I 
nad agreed to sell to myself and the 
other four individuals, the entire assets 
of the business of the M Company and 
the N Company. ‘This was my intention; 
it was what we did. 

“*The matter of the transfer of this 
property to the new organization was 
never discussed, but what we were pur- 
chasing was minutely understood by all 
of us; that is to say, we were purchasing 
all of the assets of the business. No 
thought was given to the purchase of 
steck, and no thought was given to the 
methcd of transfer.’ 


“This subsequent affidavit seems to 
have no material bearing on the case, 
since it is a matter of record that the 
corporation known as the M Company 
was never liquidated. A corporation can- 
not sell its assets and at the same time 
retain them. The M Company is doing 
business today under the charter issued 
at date of organization, namely, June, 
1906, and the same amount of capital 
stock is outstanding, namely, 4x dollars. 

“It was, of course, necessary to cancel 
the certificates of stock that were out- 
standing at the time of nurchase by B 
and his associates, because, as above sug- 
gested, the certificates had to be issued 
in different proportions of ownership. 
This transaction, accordingly, was be- 
tween stockholders and _ individuals, 
and, under the circumstances, where 
value in excess of corporate book 
value is the consideration for the acquisi- 
tion of stock, the exchange measure does 
not measure the value of assets of the 
corporation. 

“It is admitted by the taxpaper that 
the 10x dollars in cash, in excess of the 
book value of the assets and forming a 
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part of the cash consideration of 60x dol- 
lars was never paid in to the corporation, 
but went to the trustees of the A estate 
and was distributed to the beneficiaries 
under the will. 

“Hence, to include this 10x dollars in 
the assets of M Company, through a 
credit to the surplus account of the com- 
pany, would be the recognition of appre- 
ciation based on going concern value. 

“The earnings of the business of the 
M Company undoubtedly justify estab- 
lishing good-will, but good-will can only 
be set up on the books of a corporation 
and considered as invested capital for 
tax purposes when acquired by direct 
purchase. Article 57 of Regulations 41, 
reads: 

“Tf good-will x x x of a corporation or 
partnership x x x has been purchased with 
stock or shares issued prior to March 3, 
1917, the amount that may be included 
in the invested capital must not exceed: 
“*(a) 20% of the par value of the total 
stock or shares outstanding on that date, 
ner (b) the actual value of the asset at 
the date acquired, not (c) the par value 


of the stock issued in payment for the 
asset,” 


“Article 60 reads: 


* *Good-will and other similar intangible 
assets purchased with other cash or 
tangible property must be taken at a value 
not in excess of the cash or actual cash 
value of the tangible property specifically 
method of transfer.’ 

“These articles do not contemplate a 
value measured by a collateral transac- 
tion, and while, as above stated, this cor- 
poration has undoubtedly earned a good- 
_ value, there is no provision in the 
law for its inclusion in invested capital, 
except by purchase direct by the corpora- 
tion or partnership. Appreciation aris- 


ing from going concern value is not rec- 
ognized in the Revenue Act of 1917 and 
1918 for invested capital purposes. The 
taxpayer has made reference in his con- 
tention to this committee’s memorandum 
21, wherein it is said: 

“If, upon the sale of the capital assets 
of a corporation to another corporation, 
shares of stock are surrendered by the 
old stockholders to the vendee corpora- 
tion, the nature of the transaction is not 
changed from one of the sale by the cor- 
poration to one of sale of stock by the 
stockholders. 

“In this transaction there was a sale 
of assets by several incorporated com- 
panies to another incorporated company, 
and as an incident of the transfer of the 
assets all of the stock of said companies 
was to be finally consummated. Accord- 
ingly, this was not a transaction between 
individuals, 

“The committee finds no basis on which 
to establish a precedent by ignoring the 
corporate entity of the M Company, and 
is accordingly of the opinion that the 
taxpayer’s claim for good-will of 10x 
dollars, measured by a transaction in the 
sale of stock of the corporation, by the 
stockholders to individuals, cannot be 
sustained under the Revenue Acts of 1917 
and 1918.” 


On a Summer Schedule 


The Hamilton County Times of No- 
blesville, Ind., has been succeeded by the 
Noblesville Morning Times. During the 
summer the paper will be issued every 
other morning, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. 
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Washington (D.C.) Isa 
Clerical City 


It writes, and writes—and the things 
which make writing easy and convenient 
find a ready market here. 


Automatic 
Stationery, etc.—if they have merit—can 
be exploited to excellent advantage—to a 
receptive community, with the money to 


Your advertising problem in the Dis- 
Columbia _ is 
THE STAR alone. 


paper is necessary to cover this field. 


Our Statistical Department 
is at your service. 


The Evening Stat 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Paris Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Lamartin J. E. Lutz 
150 "Pesce Street Crs ” Tower Building 
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GOVERNMENT TO CLASS 
RADIO NEWS 


Advisory Committee Says Radiophone 
Should Not Be Used Where Wire, 
Telegraphy, Telephony or 
Print Is Available 








(Special to Evitor & PuBLisHER) 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 20.—Repre- 
sentatives of ten government departments 
have been designated to constitute an 
Interdepartmental Advisory Committee 
on Governmental Radio Broadcasting, de- 
signed to make “a preliminary classifica- 
tion” of the kind of news which the sev- 
eral departments may have broadcasted 
by the government’s eight primary radio 


stations. These stations, located at Ar- 
lington, Va.; Great Lakes, Ill.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Omaha, Neb.; North 
Platte, Neb.; Rock Springs, Wyo.; Elko, 


Nev., and Reno, Nev., now are sending 
out daily news bulletins to local broad- 
casting stations for rebroadcasting by 
radiophone. The bulletins consist of 
market prices, weather and hydrographic 
news, executive announcements, statistics 
and educational matter. 

The attitude of the committee towards 
the predictions of persons who assert the 
radiophone will shortly supplant the 
newspaper as the perveyor of informa- 
tion, is plainly set forth in a statement 
recently issued by the body, as follows: 

“The committee has recognized the 
principle that radio must be used pri- 
marily for types of service that cannot 
be satisfactorily given by other means of 
communication, and therefore radio 
broadcasting should not be used in gen- 
eral where wire telegraphy and telephony 
or printed publication would be satisfac- 
tory. 





RADIO NOTES 


ITH the broadcasting of its 15lst 

program July 10 the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union formally closed 
its radio broadcasting station. The fol- 
lowing evening the new station presented 
to the Eastman School of Music by the 
Times-Union and the Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle gave its first program, 
broadcasting the speech of Vice-president 
Calvin C, Coolidge delivered at the Roch- 
ester Chamber of Commerce. The new 
station is being operated by Victor Mar- 
tin, formerly radio operator for the 
Times-Union. William F. Butler will 
continue as radio editor of the Times- 
Union. 

The Burlington (Ia.) Gazette is co- 
operating with the Charles Bosch Com- 
pany in sending out radio concerts, which 
are broadcasted every Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday. These concerts are en- 
joyed by the bathers at the beach owned 
by the Gazette across the river from Bur- 
lington. 

The Ardmore (Okla.) Daily Press has 
arrange d with a local radio broadcasting 
station to furnish oil news via wireless. 
The Press will issue nightly a “radio 
newspaper” giving the highlights of the 
news of that city and the oil district sur- 
rounding it. 

What is believed to be the first adver- 
tisement ever transmitted by radio to a 
newspaper from an advertising patron 
was received Thursday night of the past 
week by WDAE, the Tampa (Fla.) 
Times’ station. The message and ad- 
vertisement came from Sarasota, being 
sent out from that point by a 10-watt 
transmission set. The advertisement calls 
for bids on construction of the proposed 
new recreation pier at Sarasota, for 
which citizens of that city voted $75,000 
bonds July 3 

The Miami (Fla.) Daily Metropolis 
has installed a complete radio outfit and 
now is not only receiving from the vari- 
ous stations within reach but is broad- 
casting news, market reports, weather 
forecasts and entertainment. The Met- 
ropolis is the first paper in Miami to 
install its own radio outfit. Regular 
concert programs are announced from 
day to day. 
| The St. Cloud (Minn.) Times Pub- 
lishing Company is . now. . operating a 


Editor & Publisher 


radio broadcasting station. 
call is ‘WFAM. 


Editor J. B. Doze of 


The official 


the Wichita 


(Kan.) Eagle formally opened the 
Eagle’s broadcasting station July 4. It is 
one of the largest in Kansas. The two 


steel poles holding the antennae are 150 
feet tall. Mr. Doze will have charge of 
the station, and Otto Taylor will be the 
operator, 


The St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 
has a contest called “Your Funniest Mis- 
take,” in connection with the radio in 
its radio section. The winner draws a 
$2 cash prize each week. 


The Madison Wisconsin State Journal, 
has installed a radio news broadcasting 
station, the only broadcasting set outside 
of Milwaukee, 





“HENRY AND ME” AGREE 
TO DISAGREE 


Gov. Allen Orders William Allen White, 
Life Long Friend and “Buddy” 
Arrested as Violator of In- 
dustrial Court Law 


The arrest of William Allen White, 
editor of the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, 
: as authorized July 20 by Gov. Henry 


Allen, of Kansas, who is owner of the 
Wichita Beacon, because of an alleged 
violation of the anti-picketing provision 
of the Kansas Industrial Court Law in 
that Mr. White had displayed “sympathy 
cards” in the window of his newspaper 
office worded, “‘We are for the striking 
railroad men.” 

The display of this card by Mr. White, 
which also was taken up by a number of 
Emporia merchants, has been held by 
Gov. Allen, after consultation with At- 
torney General Hopkins and Judge A. J. 
McDermott of the Industrial Court, to 
constitute an encouragement of lawless- 
ness within Kansas by advocating it, 
therefore a violation of the law, making 
Mr. White liable to arrest. The arrest 
was expected to follow immediately. 

The Kansas Industrial Court law was 
originated by Gov. Allen and sponsored 
by William Allen White, who is also the 
author of “The Martial Adventures of 
Henry and Me.” Considering their long 
period of team work in assaulting the 
strongholds of predatory interests, the 
incident has created a furore within the 
state and a nationwide interest. 

“We all know Bill,” said Gov. 
soon after he heard of White’s 
“If he insists on being funny, 
have to do something about it.” 

But Attorney General Hopkins said: 

“One who encourages lawlessness in 
Kansas by advocating it, is himself vio- 
lating the law and therefore is subject 
to arrest. Mr. White has jumped at a 
conclusion without realizing the funda- 
mental principle involved. It is not a 
matter of free speech or free press. It 
is a question of obedience to law.” 


Allen 
action. 
we will 
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The high quality of 
HUBER’S Grit-Free 
BLACK NEWS INKS 
also prevails in HUBER’S 
COLORED INKS 
for comic and magazine 
supplements. 


Manufactured by 


INtluber 
Main Office: NEW YORK 


HUBER’S colors in use since 1780 
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IN JUNE 
THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


was the only St. Louis afternoon 
daily newspaper that gained in 


TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 








Daily Figures Only 


June, 1922, Compared with June, 1921 
Agate Lines 


THE STAR Gained 79,314 
Post-Dispatch Lost 17,796 
The Times Lost - 38,370 








It is impossible to make a fair com- 
parison of the volume of advertis- 
ing carried by The Sunday Star in 
June, 1922, with that carried the 
same month last vear, for the rea- 


son that only one issue was pub- 


lished in June, 1921. 


The Post-Dispatch, Sunday, lost 
19,938 agate lines in Total Paid 
Advertising. 


The Times has 


no Sunday edition. 


don’t say “Paper”’—say “STAR” 


Trade Mark Rezistere! 








National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


New York 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
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SCHOOL GRADUATES 
PLAN MORE STUDY 


Many Pulitzer Degree Winners Gone to 
Europe—Positions for Nearly All 
—Zimmerman Wins Sackett 





Scholarship 
As part of the recent 168th Com- 
mencement Day exercises at Columbia 
University, fifty-five students in the 


Pulitzer School of Journalism were 
awarded the degree of Bachelor of Lit- 
erature, one a Certificate of Proficiency 
in Journalism, and two the degree of 
Master of Science in Journalism. The 
degree winners were: 





B, Lit. in JourRNnaisM. 
Amt = Laura L. Mendez, Mauro 
Arcl Benjamin E. Moll, June. 
Aycoc ck, John L. Montague, W. A 
Zakove, Samuel Moody, Dwight r 
Best, Rol ert Hi. O'Donnell, 2 
Brat r Pill, Edward. 
Pinkus, Leo J. 
Rice, William J, A. 
Robbins, Jacob M. 
Robert so n, A. 
Satterthwaite, Hope. 
Shamel, Clarence A. 
Small, Wesley P. 
Stewart, Ruth. 
Stri ief, ‘Sarah. 
Sullivan, T. E. A. 
Tor ns, William L. 
Vorhaus, Mrs. E. R. 
Wachman, Jessie. 
Waldrop, Arthur G. 
s. Walker, Thelma M., 
n Wessel, Arthur L. 
Lewinson, Paul L Weyand, Louise V. 


ite, CM 


Wiggins, T. Du B. F. 
Wilder, Dorothy M. 
Winn, Mary D. 
Yule, Mildred E. 
Zimmerman, N. 


Mac ‘Pherson, Priscilla 


Malkiel, Henrietta S. 
Massey, Joseph E. 


Master oF SCIENCE 


McMahan, Mary A. Quirino, Eliseo R. 


This year’s 
Traveling 


winners of the Pulitzer 
Scholarship are now on an 
extended trip throughout Europe and 
will matriculate at several of the Euro- 
pean universities. Robert A. Curry of 
Nassau, Bahama Islands, and Robert 
H. Best of Spartanburg, S: .€; deft 
New York for Portugal during the early 
part of July. From there they will go 
through Spain and Southern France to 
Geneva, where they will take up the study 
of advanced French in the Geneva Uni- 
versity Summer School. When the ses- 
sion is over, they will g0 to Oberammer- 
gau in time to witness the Passion Play, 
and will then continue on to Berlin to 
study sociological conditions. Returning 
through the Netherlands and Belgium, 
they will visit the battlefields, and will 
reach Paris in time to register at the 
University of Paris. Here Mr. Best will 
study political science and comparative 
government, and Mr. Curry will take up 
political science and economics. On 
completion of the course, the students will 
then complete their tour of the world. A 
trip to Sweden and Norway will be fol- 
lowed by a long journey across Siberia 
to Vladivostok. Japan and the Orient 
will be visited, and then a trip made to 
Hawaii and the South American coun- 
tries. Both expect to be back in New 
York early in the summer of 1923. 

Miss Zilpha Carruthers, whose home 
is in Denver, Colo., will continue as far 
as Oberammagau with other students, 
but will then go to London, where she 
will take up the study of economics in 
the London School of Economics. 

Nathan Zimmerman of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, has been awarded the 
newly-created Henry W. Sackett gradu- 
ate scholarship. Mr. Zimmerman is a 
graduate of Magill University, and is 
receiving a degree of Bachelor of Litera- 
ture in Journalism at Columbia this year. 
The scholarship carries with it an award 
of $500 for the use of the student who 
receives a bachelor degree in journalism 
at Columbia and then registers for the 
degree of Master of Science. It is do- 
mated by Henry W. Sackett, who. for 
many years has been chief counsel for 
the New York Tribune and at present is 
a member of the faculty in the Pulitzer 
school. The basis of the award is the 
work of the students in Col. Sackett’s 
course in the Law of Libel. 

Theodore Wiggins, of 76 Rutland 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y., is made alternate. 
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A number of the graduates are plan- 
ning European tours during the sum- 
mer. Some are going for pleasure trips 
and others will remain throughout the 
winter to pursue courses of study at the 
different European universities. 

Daniel Koplik and Henrietta Malkiel, 
both of New York City, have already 
sailed, and others are about to leave. 
Among these latter are: Arthur Wessel, 
Norma Daniels, Gerel Gainsburgh, Jack 
Robbins and Leo Pinkus, of New York; 
Edward Pill, of Sioux City, Ia.; Maude 
Lyles, of Surrey, England, and the three 
traveling scholars, Robert Best, Robert 
A. Curry and Zilpha Carruthers. 

The greater part of the other gradu- 
ates are already situated in jobs, at least 
for the summer. 

Samuel Bakove will return to his 
native city to become an instructor in 
journalism at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia. 

Aaron Ezickson, of Philadelphia, will 
be pictorial news assistant for the Pa- 

cific & Atlantic Service. 

Harry Russell Flory, of Wooster, 
Ohio, is working with the International 
News Service in New York. 

3en Franklin, Sprirgfield, Mass., will 
soon depart for the Manchester (Conn.) 
Herald. 

Emanuel Goodman, of New York, is 
working on “Zit’s Weekly Newspaper.” 

Dorle Jarmel, New York, is working 


on the “Musical Digest,” where Paul 
Lewison, also of New York, is assistant 
editor. 


Joseph L. Jones, West Plains, Mo., and 
Clarence Shamel, Gibson City, Ill, are 
both situated in the New York Bureau 
of the United Press. 

C. Maude Lyles, after a visit to her 
home in England, will return to the 
United States to become instructor in 
English and journalism at Mt. Holyoke 
College. 

Priscilla MacPherson, Scranton, Pa., is 
to do feature work for the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Dwight L. Moody, Pittsfield, Mass., 
has been placed on the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard. 

Carl Bratnober will return home to 
work on the “Minneapolis Tribune.” 

June Moll will write feature corre- 
spondence for the New York Sun and 
Evening Post. 

Edward P. O’Donnell, Parsons, Pa., is 
working on The Fourth Estate. 

Cameron Robertson, of New York, is 
going with Leffingwell & Scott, a local 
publicity house. 

Wesley P. Small, of Herkimer, N. Y., 
will write for the Herkimer Telegram. 

_ Thelma Walker, Latrobe, Pa., is join- 
ing the publicity staff of Penn State Col- 
lege. 

_Mary Day Winn, of White Plains, N. 
Y., will continue on the editorial staff of 
Action Stories. 

Nathan Zimmerman, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, the winner of the Sackett Scholar- 
ship, will act as assistant editor of the 
Hotel Record. 
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Grace Duncan Hooper, of New York, 
and Theodore Wiggins, of Brooklyn, are 
among those that will pursue graduate 
work at the university. 





OTHER SCHOOL NEWS 


THE first class of the Department of 
Journalism, Syracuse University, was 
graduated recently six strong. of 
the graduates have jobs. Eighteen stu- 
dents in this department who have not 
completed their course are doing regular 
newspaper work during the summer. 
The department was established in 1919 
and is a four-year course, two of which 
are spent at the College of Liberal Arts 
and the remaining time is devoted to 
specialization work department. 


The School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at its recent grad- 
uation granted the B. A. degree to 49 
men and women. 


Prof. F. W. Beckman, head of the de- 
partment of agricultural journalism at the 
lowa State College, Ames, has been 
elected chairman of the college and 
student group of the National Y. M. C. 
\. Dean Beckman is spending his vaca- 
tion at Philadelphia and Washington, 





\ course in journalism will be offered 
by William and Mary College, at Will- 
iamsburg, Va., beginning next September. 
Judge Charles N. Feidelson, editor of the 
Richmond Evening Dispatch, will be in 
charge. The Newport News Daily Press 
and the Times-Herald will furnish the 
“laboratory” work for the students. 





Three courses, news-collecting and 
news-writing, feature story writing, and 
ethics and principles of journalism, are 
being given in the summer quarter of the 
department of journalism, Ohio State 
University, by Prof. Joseph S. Myers. 
The Lantern, University newspaper, is 
being published twice a week, instead of 
daily. 


H. E. Birdsong, publicity director and 
associate professor of journalism at the 
Kansas State Normal School at Emporia, 
will leave in September for the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison, where he will 
be an instructor in the Department of 
Journalism for 1923. Professor Birdsong 
took charge of the journalism courses at 
the Kansas Normal in 1917. 


Applications for the five Birmingham 
(Ala.) News college scholarships have 
been forwarded to the presidents of the 
five leading colleges of the state, each 
of whom will select the winner for his 
college. There are a total of 264 appli- 
cants. The five winners will be an- 
nounced on August 15. 


Dwight Grady Selected 

The Dried Fruit Association of Cali- 
fornia has made Dwight K, Grady its 
secretary-manager. Mr. Grady had been 
director of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. Previously he was with 
the Manila (P. 1.) Times and the Shang- 
hai (China) Press. 





Hearst Sunday Paper in Detroit 


The Detroit Times will start a Sunday 
edition, August 6 
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slug casting machines 
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storage. 
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is, to get out a news- 
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ation in appearance, 
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one Ludlow.’’—Au- 
rora Beacon News 
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Non-breakable italic on 
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ure, may be set in sizes up 
to 60 point and justified as 
single lines, then cast into 
two or more slugs, which 
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CANADA HAS LOST 38 
DAILIES SINCE 1914 


Kitchener Daily Telegraph Latest Ad- 
dition to Long List of Newspaper 
Failures in Dominion—Toronto 
Star Raises Point of Effect 


(Special to Epittor & PUBLISHER) 

Toronto, Ont., July 18.—With its issue 
of Saturday, July 15, the Kitchener 
(Ont.) Daily Telegraph, which has been 
published cotninuously since May, 1896 
ceased publication. Its name, subscrip- 
tion lists and good will have been taken 
over by the News-Record, Limited, and 
the News-Record will now be the only 
daily paper in Kitchener. It is not ex- 
pected that the News-Record will incor- 
porate the word Telegraph in its name. 


Absorption of the Kitchener Telegraph 
by the Kitchener News-Record leads the 
Toronto Star to point out in its editorial 
columns that since 1914, thirty-eight 
Canadian dailies have disappeared 
through suspension and ten through ab- 
sorption. Surviving dailies of the Do- 
minion now number only 116 and some 
of these are morning and evening editions 
of the same paper. 

“The disappearance of 38 
than nine years affords 
thought,” says the Star. 


dailies in 
food for 


less 


“The increasing excellence of the metropoli- 
tan newspapers, the greater facilities for their 
distribution, and the centralization of popula 
tion in the larger cities might be offered as a 
partial explanation of the situation. But the 
large cities are themselves among the ‘grave- 
yards.’ 

“Two out of six Toronto dailies have 
under. 

“Hamilton, Ottawa and Winnipeg have each 
lost one. 

“Only two English dailies are left in Mon- 
treal—and both controlled by the same pro- 
prietor. 

“In the smaller cities, it is no longer un- 
usual to see a single daily newspaper in pos- 
session of the field. And where two are still 
left it is not uncommon to find that only one 
is profitable. 

“In some cities, such as Woodstock and 
Lindsay, former dailies still issue as weeklies 
or semi-weeklies. In others, however, the one 
paper has now an entire monopoly of its local 
field. This involves a curious and at times dif- 
ficult situation. It tends to eliminate two-sided 
discussion of public affairs and to discourage 
local active newspaper participation in munici- 
pal, provincial or federal politics. The oppor- 
tunity still remains, however, to give corres- 
pondents the fullest opportunity to set forth 
their views upon public issues. And _letter- 
writing of this sort may be made to serve a 


gone 


particularly useful purpose in the one daily 
cities. 
“But with newspaper leadership weakened 


(and that at a stage when the political issues 
of the country are very much in the melting 
pot) the voter must at times be at a loss. If, 
as a result, he learns to think for himself and 
to discard traditional shibboleths, good, rather 
than evil, is likely to ensue.” 


The Star’s list of suspensions and 
amalgamations is as follows: 
Suspensions (Entirely or as Daily) 
MaritiME Provinces—Charlottetown Exam- 


iner—1, 

Quesec—Montreal Mail and News, Montreal 
Witness—2. 

Ontario—Fort William Herald, Hamilton 
Times, Ingersoll Chronicle, Lindsay Warder, 
Ottawa Free Press, Ottawa Le Temps, Peter- 
boro Times, St. Catharines Journal, Toronto 
News (later Times), Woodstock Express, Tor- 
onto World—11. 

Manitosa—Brandon News, Brandon Times, 
Portage la Prairie Review, Winnipeg Tele- 
gram—4, 

SaSKATCHEWAN—Prince Albert Times—1. 
Avserta—Calgary Canadian, Edmonton Cap- 
ital, Lethbridge News, Medicine Hat Call, 
Medicine Hat Times—S. 

British Cotumpia—Kamloops Inland Senti- 
nel, New Westminster News, Prince Rupert 
Journal, Rossland Miner—4. 


Amalgamations (Eliminating One) 


Ontarto—Brantford Expositor and Courier, 
Brockville Recorder and Times, Niagara Falls 
Review and Record, Peterboro Examiner and 
Review, Port Arthur News and Chronicle, St. 
Thomas Times and Journal, Kitchener Record 
and Telegraph—7. 

SasKATCHEWAN—Moosejaw Times and News, 
Regina Province and Standard (later Post)—2. 

British CottMspia—Vancouver Sun and 
News-Advertiser—1. 
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Syndicate After London Advertiser 

Toronto, Ont., July 18.—Negotiations 
looking towards the purchase of the Lon- 
don (Ont.) Advertiser, have been in prog- 
ress for several weeks and an announce- 
ment in this connection may be expected 
shortly. The Advertiser is owned by T. 
H. Purdom, K. C., and associates and 
its affairs are involved in those of other 
Purdom companies, which have recently 
got into financial difficulties. It is un- 
derstood that the purchasers will be a syn- 
dicate headed by Hon. W. C. Kennedy, 
Minister of Railways and Canals, and that 
important changes will likely be made in 
the organization and policy of the paper. 


EDITORS’ SHORT COURSES 


Planned in Toronto and Winnipeg 
Under Weekly Association 

The 1922 short course in journalism at 
the University of Toronto, held in co- 
operation with the Canadian Weekly 
Newspapers’ Association, takes place dur- 
ing the week of September 11. In addi- 
tion to members of the University staff, 
who will deliver lectures, C. A. C. Jen- 
nings, editor of the Toronto Mail and 
Empire, and A. H. Moore, editor of the 
St. Johns (P. Q.) News, will be on the 
program. The former will deal prin- 
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cipally with editorial subjects, while the 
latter will speak more particularly from 
the standpoint of the weekly newspaper, 
his themes being: “The Mission of the 
Rural Weekly Newspaper” and “Invest- 
ing the Rural Weekly’s Influence through 
its Editorial Page.” 





A publishers’ short course and confer- 
ence for the Province of Manitoba will be 
held at the Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
lege, August 8to 1l. Visiting newspaper- 
men and their families will be accommo- 
dated in the College. The annual meeting 
of the Manitoba Division, C. W. N. A., 
will take place on August 11. 





Canadian Weekly Forced Out 
The Sudbury (Ont.) News, formerly 
the Mining News, published by A. G. 
Templeton, has suspended publication 
owing to financial difficulties. In early 
days of Sudbury morning camps, the 
News was published as a daily, but lat- 
terly it has been in the weekly class 
Press Day for Canada 


Toronto, July 18—Press Day at the 


Canadian National Exhibition will be 


held this year on Friday, September 1, 
and will, as usual, afford an opportunity 
for Canadian newspapermen to get to- 
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gether for pleasant social intercourse. 
Leading journalists will be guests of the 
Exhibition directors at lunch and all Ex- 
hibition attractions will be thrown open 
to the visiting pressmen and their wives. 
A. R. Brennan, Summerside, P, E. I, 
Journal, the new president of the Can- 
adian Weekly Newspapers Association, 
will be one of the principal speakers at 
the luncheon. 


Paper Sold by Receiver 

The North Bay (Ont.) Daily Nugget, 
formerly the Covalt Nugget, which has 
been published for the past few weeks by 
a receiver, has been purchased by W. E. 
Mason, proprietor of the Sudbury Star, 
and will be run in co-operation with the 
latter. 





Toured the Summer Resorts 
\ party of Ontario newspapermen were 
guests of Harry Chalton, general advertis- 
ing agent of the Grand Trunk Railway 
System on a recent week-end tour of the 
summer resorts on Georgian Bay, reached 
by this line. The party included: Fred 
Paul, Toronto Saturday Night; W. J. 
Taylor, Woodstock Sentinel-Review; J. 
E. Young, Border City Star. of Windsor; 
T. Williams, Collingwood Bulletin; T. J. 

Dolan, Stratford Beacon and others. 








) —_—_———_— 


—Good Business— 
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The first half of 1922 sets a new record for The 
Transcript—a gain of 303,231 agate lines of adver- 
tising over the previous high record for this period. 


The Transcript’s gain in National advertising was 
27%—the largest per cent of any Boston News- 
The Transcript was second in total among 
evening papers. ° 


There was also a substantial gain in circulation, a 
continuation of the growth that has prevailed so con- 


The obvious inference is that Transcript readers are 
prosperous and that they are being acceptably served 


Boston Lbemng Cranscript 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 





Who Has the pgp Columns? 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 30, 1922. 
To Epitor & = tl hg One of our sub- 
scribers has submitted the following questions to 


which we have been unable to secure satisfac- 
tory answers locally Any information that 
you could supply on these subjects would 
greatly appreciated: 


1. What is the largest newspaper in number 


of columns to the page now published in this 
ountry or Europe? Give -width of one of 
its single columns in pica ems or fraction 


thereof. 

2, What are the 
thereof, of 
difterent 


widths in pica ems ‘or frac- 
single columns*used by the 
newspapers in this country and Eu- 


tion 


pe, from the narrowest to the widest. 

The Dallas = ws column used to be 13% 
ems, but is ne 12 ems, while some news- 
papers use a coaenanetl column. I would like 


1 complete list of all measures 


used for single 
columns 


eo. £4 @ 
Freperick J. Haskin 

Epitorat Notre—The Lansing (Mich.) State 
Journal is the only American newspaper on 
Epiror & PusLisHErR’s list which has more than 
eight columns to the page. It has nine columns, 
each 12 ems wide. 

In the British Isles there are several un- 
usually wide papers: 

Douglas, Isle of Man, Times—9 columns, 
13% pica ems wide and 23 inches deep. 

(Lincolnshire, England) News—9 
12 ems wide, 25 inches deep. 





(Argyllshire, 
columns, 15 ems wide, 25 
Cork (Ireland) Evening 
and Weekly Examiner—all 
wide, 22% inches deep 
Column widths in common American and 
European use range from 11% ems to 14 ems, 
ith the 12, 12%, and 13-em sizes most popular 


cotland) Times — 8 
> inches deep. 

echo, Cork Examiner 
9 columns, 13 ems 





Dodge Has the Floor 
New York, July 13, 
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lo Epiror & Pusiisner: I wish to enter my 
protest against the unfair statements contained 
in your issue of July 8 to the effect that “the 
paper barons tack another $5 to the contract 


price of newsprint—and do it without a day’s 
notice. This forbodes a return to their 1929 
tactics,” etc. 
Speaking for the 
pany, the largest 


International 
producer of newsprint paper 
in the country, I wish to say that you knew, 
or should know, that every ton of paper which 
has been furnished for many months past was 
delivered at a substantial loss to the manu- 
facturers. 

You should also know 
company is continuing to deliver paper under 
contracts at 3% cents per pound. Many of 
these contracts run to the end of the year and 
the paper will be delivered at a heavy loss 
You should also know that wages are still 
very high, and that the wood used was con- 
tracted for at war prices in advance and in 
order to prevent the stoppage of mills and 
maintain the needed supply for the publishers. 
The additional $5 per ton, raising the price 
from $3.50 to $3.75 per hundred pounds, ap- 
plies to spot paper. 

In 1920 the International company sold thou 
sands of tons to needy publishers, particularly 
small publishers, at the same price at which it 
delivered paper to the large contract customers, 
and these thousands of tcns were delivered at 
about one-half the spot market price obtained 
xy profiteers and jobbers to whom the Inter 
national refused to furnish a pound of paper. 

The United States newsprint paper manu 
facturers are compelled to compete with paper 
frem European countries in which the wages 
paid are from one-third to one-half those puid 
in the American mills. The United States news 
manufacturers were deprived of the small duty 
which formerly existed, and at the same time 
the Canadians were permitted to prohibit the 
sending of pulpwood to the United States mills. 


Paper Com 


that the International 











No news mill of importance has since been 
built in the United States. and only the In 
12 company and one other United 


ipany have materially increased their 








1¢ action of the United States publishers, 
controlling legislators and _ office-helders. is 
rapidlv throttling the news industry of the 
United States Many of the existing United 
States mills will be compelled to go out of 
business. 

One of these cays the publishers will wake 
up to the fact that their policy is a short-sighted 
one, and when the United States mills are 
taken out of the field as competitors, they will 
pay the foreigners for their paper prices which 


tdday seem impossible 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, 
P. T. DODGE, 


President. 





Farewell from Sir Charles 
New York, 
To Epitor & PuBLiIsnerR: 
departure for England, 
visit to the United States. I feel how totally 
imadequate I am to the pleasant task of thank- 
ing with real sincerity and good will, the people 
amd the press of the United States for their 
wonderful kindness to me—and to the cause I 
represent. But, may I, Sir, take advantage of 
the columns of your journal which reaches 
hath the editorial ‘and the advertising branches 
o 


the press, to voice my farewell of thanks to 
them, you. 


June 29, 1922. 


On the eve of my 
after an _ all-too-brief 


and to 


It would be invidious, I am sure, even to try 
and mentioti by fiafie even a tithe of fhe hosts 


to whom I am under deep obligations for their 
kindness. I would like, Lasouene, to emphasize 
my gratitude to Secretary of Labor J. Davis, 
whose guest I was in Washington; to Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace, and to Chairman of 
the Shipping Board, A. D. Lasker, and the 
officers of the New York, Washington, Chicago 
and Milwaukee Advertising Clubs. Nor can 
I fail to include the brilliant and kindly re- 
porters for the press of New York, Chicago, 
Washington, Milwaukee and Toronto. For the 
hundreds of others in all walks of life who 
went out of their way to make my visit to 
America one long to be remembered, and whom 
it is impossible for me to reach in person, I 
want to express my most hearty and earnest 
thanks 

Particulary, I desire to voice my gratitude 
for the generous hospitality of Milwaukee, that 
wonderful city of homes, whose people are im- 
bued with the fine spirit of making even their 
transitory visitors feel at home. I was deeply 


touched by the courtesy of the Milwaukee 
Press, the friendship of the city officials, the 
kindly Mayor, and all those generous Milwau- 


keeans who made my few days in Milwaukee 
one of the pleasant recollections of an ideal 
trip to the United States. 

And I should be ungrateful if I failed to 
ry, however inadequately, to express some- 
thing of the feeling of gratitude toward the 
women of the American advertising world who 
gave such rare and loyal support to the cause 
I represented. I had the honor of addressing 
bodies of them on two occasions, and I have 
to thank them for their int elligent attention; 
expressed appreciation, and for their fine stim- 
ulation and inspiration. If the great body of 
American advertising men of American were 
willing to accept Lord Northcliffe’s invitation 

» London in 1924, it was partly, I am sure, 
because of the tender, persuasive influence of 
he women, who want very much to come. To 
Mrs. Dunlop, president of the Milwaukee Ad 
vertising League, to Mrs, Crowley whose wel 
come to Chicago was so hearty, and to Miss 
Helen Hill, of the Women’s Advertising Club 
of New York, my thanks are specifically due, 
but in thanking them I thank, I hope, all of 
the American ladies for their wonderful kind- 
ness to a stranger. 

It may be that, speaking whenever requested 
in the various cities I have visited I have talked 
too much, If that is so, it is only because I 
wanted to express from a full heart something 
of the deep feeling I have about America. This 
visit has been an inspiration to me, and I trust 
that something of the fine spirit with which 
you have filled me, I may be able to carry back 
with me as an aid and a stimulant to the Eng 
lish people. 

You are so alive! You have such fine and 
noble ideals; you are so informal with the true 
spirit of progress, that there is nothing can 
hold you back from the high destiny that awaits 
you as a nation am proud of being an 
Englishman; one of that community of fifty 
millions souls in that island just across the 
water, whose people stretch out their hands in 
amity toward you. It must be a proud thing 
for every one of the one hundred million peo- 
ple in the United States to be able to say: “I 
am an American!” 

We speak a common language; 
common aim; our ideals, our ethics, 
ticns march side by side, 


we have a 
our ambi- 
and I am happy to 


believe that the Convention of Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World which I have 
been able to secure for London in 1924 will 
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will do a great deal in bringing about a better 
understanding and a firmer friendship between 
the two nations. 

It is with a heart full of gratitude that I 
say farewell to you. I go to resume my work 
for truth in advertising in Great Britain and 
over Europe, and I look forward with happi- 
ness to the hope that it may be my privilege 
to greet you all in Atlantic City next year, and 
welcome you to London in 1924. We will try 


to repay! 
© ee Cc. F. HIGHAM. 


Model Kitchen and Pantry Page 
Wash., July 22, 1922. 

To Epiror & PusLisHer:—lIn a recent issue, 
abcut four weeks ago, in your hunches column, 
you carried a story from W. E. Zuppann, Adv. 
Mer., Ogden Standard Examiner, as to his 
putting on a new advertising page, and which 
you reprinted in part giving the inference that 
he had originated it. Your issue June 10th, 
page 67. 

Please be advised that this was first published 

the Tacoma Ledger, Nov. 26th, 1921 by this 
office, and then in the Portland Oregonian, of 
which the page as published in Ogden is al- 
most an exact replica. This has also been pub- 
lished in the Oakland Tribune, Sacramento Bee, 
nd contracts have been made for publication 
a large list of conservative and influental 

apers. 

“These pages, have all been copyrighted, and 
trade mark registration, and patent are now 
pending at the U. S. Patent office. 

The matter is being taken up with the Ogden 
paper who were aware of the fact that this was 
opyrighted, as it was being offered to the Salt 
Lake papers six months ago. 

I am asking that you publish 
irticle, or something similar, in 
Puller Department as a matter of 
Mr. Zuppann has, I feel, infringed 


SEATTLE, 





the attached 
the Dollar 
justice, as 
upon our 


page. To prove this to you, I am sending you a 
reprint of his page, starting some time in May 
x June, and compare it with the page as shown 
last fall in the Oregonian. 

We feel that your fairness in the past at all 
times, will justify in correcting the impressing 
now, that this page can be lifted by any paper, 
when the contrary is the case. In addition, this 
will cost this office a considerable amount of 
money in litigation, should it become necessary, 
as unless the impression is corrected, other 


papers may attempt to take it up. 
This, is without question the finest advertis- 





ing feature page yet published, but to be sold 
with the best results, it requires a very wide 
knowledge of food products, and the average 
orce of newspaper solicitors would be unable 
to handle this right. We speak from experi- 
ence, 


We apologize for writing you at length, but 
feel that the occasicn warrants it, and it is the 
first time we have inflicted ourselves upon you 
and we have been an avid reader of pour pages 
for the past ten years. 

H. F. SCHALDACH., 


Special _Newspaper Represenative. 


The Law af of the Press 


3aLTIMORE, Md., July 10, 1922. 

To EDITOR & PUBLISHER:—Your re- 
print on “Some Points on the Law of the 
Press” by Rome G. Brown, has come recently 
to my attention and appeals to me _ strongly 
in its treatment of many points. 

Would it be possible to obtain half a dozen 
copies of this for distribution among staff 
members? If so, I would appreciate your mail- 
ing them to me, 

DAVID C, GIBSON, 
City Editor, The Sun. 
* * 
Wasuineoton, D, C., July 11, 1922. 

To ‘EDITOR & PUBLISHER:—I wish to 
obtain a set of all the articles by Rome G. 
3rown regarding the law, duties and ethics 
of the press which have been appearing in 
your publication. 

Will you kindly advise me how I can obtain 
these, what the charge will be, etc.? 

A. L. BRADFORD, 
National Press Club. 





Praise for Mr. Pence 

Ohio, July 13, 1922. 
PuBLisHer: I have read with 
a great deal of interest the article by Harry 
Pence on “‘Why Not a Propaganda Editor?” 
and wish to congratulate him both for what I 
esteem to be a spirit of frank friendliness and 
more particularly for a clear presentation of an 
idea which is not yet as widely accepted as 
some of us could wish. I mean, of course, that 
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propaganda is essentially the outpost or ad- 
vance guard of news. 

Few persons, I think, who are regularly en- 

gaged in sending out publicity material, par- 
ticularly if their activities cover a range of 
subjects, believe that everything they send out 
has a news value everywhere it is sent. 
_ An experience of close on to ten years cover- 
ing some 150 subjects, a majority of which has 
been followed up with a clipping service, has 
convinced me of the practical impossibilities of 
knowing just what will be esteemed news at any 
Biven point by any given editor. It has hap- 
pened in this office, and I am sure in many 
others, that matter sent out with fear and 
trembling has come back many fold, while other 
material sent out with a serene consciousness 
of its news value has scarcely landed at all. 

When a man has had 15 to 20 years’ experi- 
ence in the newspaper game, he assumes that he 
has some knowledge of what constitutes news— 
he does not immediately lose that knowledge 
by engaging in publicity work—and I believe 
that there are-a number of persons so engaged, 
who have an honest purpose in sending out 
their material. That is, they believe that by 
reason of their closer relation and continuous 
study of any given subject, they are in posses- 
sion of news values and angles cn that subject 
which a casual reporter cannot in the nature of 
things acquire or possess. 

No matter how much material you may send 
to any group of newspapers, it happens regu- 
larly that some one of your editor friends— 
and publicity men still have friends among 
editors—will give you a severe calling down 
because some particular item cf news which 
went to another newspaper and was used by it, 
did not come to him first. This naturally en 
courages the publicity man to send his material 
to many points where chances of being of in- 
terest are extremely limited. 

I am particularly glad that Mr. Pence has 
advanced his views in the Epitor & PuBLIsHER, 
which has never been in favor of the general 
practices of publicity. 

I am taking the liberty of calling attention 
to Mr. Pence’s article to the officers of the 
American Association of College News Bureaus, 
of which I am a past president. I believe 
what he says should be read by everyone who 
tries to serve honestly, a cause or organization 
which believes itself entitled to be kept in the 
public eye. 

THEODORE T. FRANKENBERG, 
Counselor in Publicity. 


CURRENT OPINION EDITOR DIES 





Dr. Wheeler Prominent in World of 
Letters for Many Years 

Dr. Edward J. Wheeler, editor of Cur- 
rent Opinion, New York, died July 15 at 
the Lake Placid Club, Adirondacks, after 
several months’ illness. Dr. Wheeler was 
born in Cleveland, O., in 1859. He re- 
ceived his degree of doctor of literature 
from Ohio Wesleyan University. He had 
been editor of Current Opinion, formerly 
Current Literature, since 1905. Preceding 
that he was editor-in-chief of the Literary 
Digest and editor of the Voice, an early 
prohibition advocate. 

Dr. Wheeler was one of the group of 
American editors who toured Europe as 
guests of the British Government during 
the war. He was decorated by the French 
Government for his editorial service to 
the Allies. He was a trustee of Ohio 
Wesleyan University and a governor of 
the National Arts Club, New York, and 
was a member of the Players, the Econo- 
mic and McDowell Clubs. A son, Curtis 
Wheeler, and a _ sister, Miss Mary 
Wheeler, both of New York, survive him. 
Dr. Wheeler was the first president of 
the Poetry Society of America. 


Obituary 


E. Lynn Leacn, west side circulation 
manager of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
died July 14 from the effects of gas re- 
ceived in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive 
in France. 

Joun James Wuitinc, for 18 years 
with the Associated Press and an old 
time newspaper man of Wichita, Kan., 
died in Topeka, Kan., recently. He was 
taken sick while on his way to Boulder 
from Denver, where he had been engaged 
in pageant work. 

A. K. VanDever, aged 67, Central 
Illinois newspaper editor for the past 
30 years, died recently. He edited the 
Irving Times for 17 years and for the 
past 14 years edited the Nokomis Free 
Press-Progress. Two sons, Lester and 
Edward, are co-editors of the Nokomis 
paper. 

Russet, H. Hersst, circulation agent 
for the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch at 
Canal Winchester, was recently drowned 
while swimming in a creek near his home. 

Herrert Artur, for the past 8 years 
on the advertising staff of the San Fran- 
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cisco Examiner, died recently at his home 
in Oakland after a long illness. 

Miss ETHEL WILKINSON, a member of 
the Brooklyn Eagle staff, died July 15. 

Mrs. WittiAM Devotve, aged 55, 
newspaper writer, was killed at Central 
Village, Conn., July 12, when she was 
struck by an automobile. Mrs. Devolve 
in her earlier days set type on a news- 
paper. 

3RUCE ARMSTRONG, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Morristown (Tenn.) 
Evening Mail, died of apoplexy July 14, 
aged 57. He established the Evening 
Mail November 13, 1916. 

Newton J. Corey, publisher of All the 
Arts and associate editor of Etude, died 
suddenly in Detroit, July 17. 

Cuarites J. McSkiMMING, veteran St. 
Louis newspaper man and a member of 
the staff of the Globe-Democrat, died re- 
cently. 

Ciurrorp) ArrIcK, former publicity 
manager of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany, died July 13, in Chicago. He was 
a broker of late years. He was at one 
time vice-president of the National City 
sank of Chicago. 

Miss HELEN HINMAN, aged 39, who on 
July 10 committed suicide by jumping 
from the fifth floor of the Riverside 
Drive Hotel in New York, was a former 
Battle Creek (Mich.) newspaper woman, 
having been a member of the staff of the 
Post publications in Battle Creek. 

A. J. WALLAcE died in Montreal July 
11 after 42 years’ service with the Mon- 
treal Gazette and two months’ retire- 
ment. Mr. Wallace was born in 1861, 
served his apprenticeship to the printing 
trade with the Montreal Herald, became 
foreman there, afterwards transferred to 
the Gazette, and became later foreman of 
the news room. He finally took charge 
of the make-up, and held this position 
till his retirement. 


Perry CLarK, 19, son of J. W. Clark, 
editor of the Grays Harbor (Wash.) 
Post, Aberdeen, was drowned July 2 


while swimming in Lake Quinault. 


Wrtu1AM B. FLANAGAN, for seventeen 
years a member of the business staff of 
the Bellingham (Wash.) Herald, re- 
cently was accidentally drowned in Hale’s 
Pass. Mr. Flanagan had worked up 
from a minor position in the composing 
room, through the mailing room, to the 
advertising clerkship. He was member 
of a field artillery company during the 
war. The Herald Publishing Company 
paid Mrs, Flanagan $2,000, the full value 
of an insurance policy carried by it on 
all employes. 


Epwarp T. Tanpy, formerly with the 
Federal Advertising Agency, New York, 
and more recently on the staff of Print- 
ers’ Ink, died July 11 at Amityville, 
Ni ¥, 


Law Causes $150,000 Ad Loss 


The Utah anti-cigarette law is hurting 
advertising receipts within the state to the 
extent of $150,000 a year, according to A. 
L. Fish, general manager of the Salt Lake 
City Telegram. The law has 3 sections. 
One prohibits the sale of cigarettes, an- 
other forbids their use in certain public 
places, and the third makes it illegal to 
advertise them. This last section has been 
obeyed to the letter and is the only one 
which has been observed. Mr. Fish sug- 
gests that an effort be made to have the 
next session of the legislature repeal the 
law. 
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ILLINOIS 


The mineral center of the United 
States within the boundaries of 
Illinois. The State produces lead and 
zinc ore and has the largest zinc smelters 
in America. It has extensive deposits of 
sand and gravel and also vast deposits 
of clay and limestone, and Illinois has 
come to be one of the leading States in 
the manufacture of cement and clay 
products. 
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Illinois also has deposits of ganister 
glass, sand and oil shale, which may ulti- 
mately become of considerable eco- 
nomic importance. 


There still undeveloped 
natural resources which may assume 
importance in the future. 


are some 


Illinois presents an ideal territorial 

.market, and the dailies listed here can 

work wonders in helping you popular- 
ize your products. 


























Rate for Rate for 
2,500 10,000 
Circulation Lines Lines 


*Aurora Beacon-News .......... (E) 15,275 .055 .055 
Bloomington Pantagraph ....... (M) 17,841 .05 .05 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (M) 395,861 55 55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (S) 729,735 .85 .85 
Chicago Daily Journal ......... (E) 117,483 .26 .24 
Ce RNs oo a dade cess (M) 499,725 -70 -70 
ee) eee eer (S) 827,028 1.00 1.00 
(Pate TeeR: on cccicsiececces (E) 9,165 .04 .04 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript (M&E) 30,993 -10 .09 
EIT. Ktmsidiede da nidie csc (E) 24,580 .075 .06 
Rock Island Argus ............ (E) 10,022 .04 .04 
SOG on Svc ckctacece (E) 5,187 .03 .03 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








Albee Corporation, Marquette Bidg. 
troit. Making 5,000-line contracts for ot oe 
bia Motors, Detroit. 


Alexander Agency, 327 South LaSalle street, 


Chicago. Placing account for Central Chem- 
ical Company. 
Theodore E. Ash Advertising y, Com- 


Agency, 
mercial Trust Blidg., Philadelphia, Placing 
newspaper advertising for the Positype Cor- 
poration of America, New York. 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 25 West 45th 
street, New York. Making 10,000-line con- 
tracts for the Wildroot Company. Making 
5,000-line yearly contracts for Francis H. Leg- 
gett & Co: Making contracts with newspa- 
pers in cities where they have distribution 
for Francis H. Leggett Co. Salad dressing, 
13th avenue and 27th street, New York. Mak- 
ing 10,000-line contracts for the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York. Will hz andle biscuit adver- 
tising for the National Biscuit Company, be- 
ginning September 1. 

Thomas E. Basham Company, Inter- wo 
ern Life Company Bldg., Louisville, 
Using 666 lines, 1 time for L. & N. Railroad. 

George Batten Company, 381 Fourth avenue, 
New York. Making 1,000-line contracts for 
McCall Company. 

Bellamy-Neff Company, 410 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Handling account for Com- 
monwealth Radio Company. 

Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertising 
1420 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
will use newspapers in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland for John F. 
Betz & Son, Ltd., Olde Stock Lager, Philadel- 
phia 


Agency, 
Reported 


ng Smith & French, Kresge Bldg., De- 
troit. Planning Fall campaign for Rex M anu- 
facturing Company, Connersville, Ind. 

C. W. Bryan, Commercial Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Shreveport, La. Sending out orders for De 
Generes Brothers, Shreveport. 

Burns-Hall Advertising Agency, Merrill 
Bldg., Milwaukee Handling account for 
Briggs & Stratton Company, motor wheels, 
Milwaukee. 

Cahill Advertising Company, Pacific Bldg., 
San Francisco. H: andling accounts of the 
Cole Motor Company of California, the Betty 
Brown Company, maker of a biscuit mixture. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, Marquette Bldg., 


Chicago Making 2,800-lime yearly contracts 
for Funk & Wagnalls Company Making 
2,500-line contracts for General Motors Cor 
poration. 


Nelson Chesman & Co., 1127 Pine street, St. 
Louis. Making 2,800-line contracts for Mar 
mola Company. 

Critchfield & Co., Brooks Bldg., Chicago 
Using 56 lines, 4 times for Owensboro Wagon 
Company. 

Arthur M. Crumrine, 43 West Long street, 
Columbus, Ohio. Sending out 336-line orders 
to run 8 times for Lee Tire & Rubber Com- 
par 1y 

Dake-Johanet Advertising Agency, 251 
Kearny street, San Francisco. Using 50 lines, 
twice, for Radium Appliance Company. 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, International 
Life Bidg., St. Louis. Making yearly con 
tracts for Met Juay-Norris Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Charles H. Denhard Company, 297 Fourth 
ivenue, New York. Reported will make up 
newspaper list — = for D. Appleton 
& Co., books, 35 32nd street, New York 

sor at L. Dyer aa 42 Broadway, New 
Ye Vill make up lists in August for X 
L be edie. 25 West 45th street, New York 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Reported will make up lists 
during July and August, for Oliver Tablet 
Co. 


Federal gS Mad Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New Yor Making "1,000 line con- 
tracts with rot ldiniere papers for George 
Borgieldt & Compary, New York. Sending 
out 13 time orders for Weingarten Brothers. 

Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 1110 
Grand avenue, Kansas City. Using &40 lines 
m 1 year for Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music. 

Fisher-Brown Advertising Agency, 1627 Lo- 
cust Street, St. Louis. Handling accounts for 
F. C. Taylor Fur Company, St. Louis, and 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Company. 

Charles Daniel Frey, 104 Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. Reported will again use newspapers 
for Stephens Motor Car Co., Moline and Free- 
port, 

Norman A. Fyffe & Co., 50 Madison avenue, 
New York. Handling account for A. Jaeckel 
& Company, furs, New York City. 

Gardiner & Wells, 150 Madison avenue, New 
York. Will handle bread advertising for Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, begininng September 
1. 


Geyer-Dayton Advertising Company, Day- 
ton Savings & Trust Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
Placing orders with newspapers in selected 
sections for Frigidatre Corp., iceless refrigera- 
tors, Dayton, Ohio, and 43 Warren street, 
New York. 

Grandin- Sullivan, Inc., 130 West 
42nd street, New York. Will shortly place 
a special campaign with newspapers im et- 
ropolitan District for Aetna Products Com- 
pany, ¥ wd deodorant, Boston. E. T. 

Drig Company, New York ‘City, dis- 


tributors. Making contracts with newspapers 
and placing space orders with trade papers for 
the Madison Tire & Rubber Company, Buf- 
falo. Planning sectional newspaper campaigns 
in both color and black and white for Melba 
Mnufacturing Company, Chicago, Melba 
toilet prepartions. 


Guardian Advertising Agency, 511 Fifth 
avenue, New York. "Making 2,800-line yearly 
contracts for International 
Chemical Company. 

Gundlach Advertising Agency, 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Placing account 
for Heineman Brothers. 


W. W.- Hallock Agency, 239 West 39th 
street, New York. Reported will make up 
list of farm papers for John Lewis Child, 
Inc., seeds, Floral Park, N. Y. Honig- Cooper 
Company, 74 New Montgomery street, San 
Francisco. Reported will make up list of 
newspapers during August. 


Honig-Cooper Company, 74 New Montgom- 
ery street, San Francisco. Reported will make 
up list of newspapers during this month for 
Sperry Flour Company, flour, cereals and 
feed, 332 Pine streeet, San Francisco. 

E. T. Howard Company, 117 West 46th 
street, New York. Making 2,000-line con- 
tracts for Reckitts Washlets. 

Hoyt’s Service, 116 West 32nd street, New 
York. _Handling accounts for the Sleeper 
Radio Corporation of New York, and the Mar- 
shall-Gerken Company, Toledo, Ohio. Handling 
account for Forite Products, Inc., Boston, 
and the Westfield Machine Company, West 
field, Mass. 

Arnold Joerns Company, 326 West Madison 
street, Chicago. Have issued copy to Ken 
tucky papers on Mills Chemical Company. 

Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, 107 
Chenango street, Binghampton, New York 
Making 1,500-line contracts for Howard 
Brothers Chemical Co. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 220 South State 
street, Chicago. Placing orders with news- 
papers in selected sections for Century Chem 
ists, Complexion Clay, Chicago. 

Philip Kobbe Company, 208 Fifth avenue, 
New York Using % lines for Vitamon Cor- 
poration Grandma Brown’s Ginger Tea Tab- 
lets 

Theodore F. MacManus, Inc., 82 Hancock 
avenue, East Detroit Making 2,800-line con- 
tracts for Hupp Automobile Company. 

Massengale Advertising Agency, Candler 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Making 20,000-line con 
tracts for International Proprietaries. 

McJunkin Advertising Agency, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Handling account 
for Pillsbury Flour Mills Compan, Minneapo- 
lis. Making 5,000-line contracts for Auburn 
Automobile Company. 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Using 399 
lines, 1 time for Moline Plow Company. 

Morgan, Tuttle & Jennings, 44 East 23rd 
street, New York. Handling account for A 
E. Litthe Company, “Sorosis” shoes, Lynn, 
Mass. 

More International Agency, 449 Fourth ave 
nue, New York. Will make up lists in August 
for Lyon Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, 
an A . 

Newell-Emmett, Inc., 120 West 32nd street, 
New York. Using 360 inches in 13 insertions 
for Liggett & Myers—Polo Cigarettes. 

Charles F. W. Nichols Company, %) East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Making 3,000-line 
contracts for S. W. Straus & Co. 

O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agency, 1 
Court street, Boston. Placing account for 
\utomotive Equipment Company, Boston. 

P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 45 Prom 
field street, Boston. Will make up “ists it 
the Fall for M. J. Whittall Associates, Wor- 


Consolidated 


cester, Mass. 
Harry Porter Company, 15 West 44th street, 
New York. Placing orders with some Pa 


cific Coast newspapers for Tobacco Products 
Corporation, “Stroller” cigarettes, New York 
City 

Porter, Eastman, Byrne Company, 22 West 
Monroe street, Chicago. Making 2,000-line 
contracts for Sunbeam Chemical Company. 

Potts-Turnbull Advertising Company, Gates 
Bldg., Kansas City. Using 426 lines, twice 
for Portland Cement. 

Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company, 
Madison Bldg., Detroit. Making 200. lene 
yearly contracts for C. H. Wills ee Co. 

Frank Presbrey C » 456 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York. Using 140 lines, 12 times for 
Austin Nichols & Co. 

Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N 
J. Sending out 3-time orders direct. 

Richardson-Briggs Company, Payne avenue 
and 2ist_ street, Cleveland. Again placing 
orders with newspapers in various sections 
ior F .B. Stearns Co., “Stearns-Knight” auto- 
mobile, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Philip Ritter Company, 185 Madison avenue, 
New York. Will make up lists during August 
for Vapo-Cresolene Company, New York. 

Schiele Advertising eetiens Central Nat. 
Bank Bidg., St. Louis. Making 2,000-line 
yearly contracts for Union Pharmacal Com- 
pany. 

Russel M. 


Seeds Co 330 University 
Square, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Handling adver- 


tising for Fishback Co., “Virginia Sweet Pan- 
cake Flour,” Indianpolis, Ind. 
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Shuman-Haws Advertising Agency, 230 East 
Ohio street, Chicago. Handling advertising 
for radio department of Briggs & Stratton 
Company, Milwaukee. 

Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Brokaw Bldg., New 
York. Making 5,000-line contracts for Thomas 
J. Lipton. 

Snitzler-Warner Company, 225 North Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago. Placing orders with 
newspapers in the Middle West for the Kepec 
Company. 

J. Walter Thomposn, 14 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. Making contracts for the Scholl 
Manufacturing Company. Making 1,000-line 
yearly contracts for Lever Brothers. Plac- 
ing account for The Noxon Chemical Products, 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Wales Advertising Company, 141 West 36th 
street, New York. Making yearly contracts 
for George Schrade. 


Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Making 2,800-line yearly 
contracts for Northwestern Yeast Company. 

Williams & Saylor, 450 Fourth avenue, New 
York. Sending out schedules for four months 
for Sun River Chemical Company. 

Wortman, Corey & Potter, 230 Union Sta- 
tion Bldg., Utica, N. Y. Placing orders with 
some New Jersey newspapers for West End 
Brewing Company, “Utica Club Brews,” 
Utica, N. Y. 





PROMOTION IDEAS 











PRANK A. BAYRD, editor and pub- 

lisher of the Malden (Mass.) Eve- 
ning News, has offered a $200 “Newsboy 
Scholarship” which will be awarded i 
February or June, 1923, to a Malden boy 
to help pay his expenses at any New 
England college. Candidates for this 
scholarship must have sold the News or 
carried it for a local dealer for one year 
continuously during their schooldays. 
Applications are to be filed with Thorn- 
ton Jenkins, head of the Malden high 
school, and will be awarded by the 
mayor and the editor of the News, who 
will take into consideration scholarship, 
athletic record, character, and general 
worthiness of the candidate. 


An initial contribution of $100 has been 
made by the Duluth Herald towards a 
fund to give poor boys a summer vacation 
at a boys’ camp. The Herald is giving 
its columns boosting for the fund, and is 
co-operating with the Kiwanis club. 

It has always been ‘the feeling of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer that there are a 
goodly number of grocers who fail to ap- 
preciate the amount of selling that is done 
for them and the important part the 
newspaper plays. To visualize this co- 
operation to the grocer the Plain Dealer 
displayed in its booth during the recent 
National Retail Grocers’ Association Con- 
vention in Cleveland, a package of every 
food and grocery store product that is 
now being advertised in its columns or 
whose advertising’ was carried by the 
Plain Dealer during the last campaign on 
this product in Cleveland. The booth 
itself represented a huge reproduction of 
a first page of the Plain Dealer from 
which the center had been torn and all 
these products neatly arranged on shelves 


in this opening. It was good enough to 

win the second prize of $100. Grocers 

from all over the country, of course, rec- 

ognized familiar packages—the comment 
’ 

was frequently made “Why, you've got a 

complete grocery store here.” 

The best display windows of the month 
are featured in the Duluth (Minn.) Her- 
ald ‘“Ad-viser,” issued without charge 
each month to the advertisers of the 
Herald. Photographs of the most attrac- 
tive windows are reproduced. Eight nl 
sons for newpaper advertising listed i 
the Duluth Herald “Ad-viser” follow: 

Newspaper reading is a universal daily habit; 
newspaper advertising therefore reaches each 
day virtually all who buy. ; 

Newapnper advertising is the life-blood of 
local trade because it touches all consumer 
sources in every community. It gives the na- 
tional advertiser the same opportunity for com- 
plete consumer appeal in any locality. 

Newspaper advertising cuts selling costs be- 
cause it entails no waste in locality of circula- 
tion. Manufacturers use it to cover markets 
where it is profitable to do business . 

Newspaper advertising insures quick, thor- 
ough and ‘economical dealer distribution and 
dealer good-will, because retailers are willing 
to sell products advertised direct to their own 
customers. 

Newspaper advertising enables manufacturers 
to tell where their products may be bought. 

Newspaper advertising can be started or 
stopped over night, can be prepared between 
days to meet sudden developments and to ob- 
tain immediz ate results, 

Newspaper advertising enables manufacturers 
to check advertising results and costs in every 
market which they enter, 


Newspaper advertising costs less than any 
other kind. 


The New Bedford (Mass.) Evening 
Standard recently offered the New Bed- 
ford fire department a silk United States 
flag to be awarded each year as a trophy 
to the best drilled company in the depart- 
ment as a means of promoting esprit de 
corps within the department and to show 
the paper’s desire to co-operate with the 
city departments. The Standard will 
supply pennons each year bearing the 
name and date of each winning company, 
which will be prominently affixed to the 
flag staff 


The Portland (Me.) Sunday Telegram 
recently issued a Maine resort edition in 
the form of a 50-page magazine with 
pictures and explanatory articles of im- 
portant facts concerning the state, its 


noteworthy features in history, explana- 
tion of fish and game laws, canoe and 
automobile trips leading to desirable 


camps and an essay treating of forest 
protection and fires. 

The Painesville (Ohio) Telegraph on 
July 15 celebrated the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the paper 
by issuing a centennial edition of 50 
pages, including a 4-page outside section 
in colors which carried a reproduction of 
the initial number of the Telegraph. 


The Rochester (N. Y.) Herald, July 
16, issued a special good roads and tour- 
ing edition in 5 sections, two of which 
were devoted to automobiling, roads, and 
kindred interests. 





The Worcester 


comic and feature 


| Gazette claims to 


section. 


section. 


280 Broadway 
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By GENE BYRNES 
Daily Color Section in Worcester 
Gazette on July 5 issued the first colored 
stated, will appear daily in future. The 
| Newspaper to issue a daily color feature 


(From Editor & Publisher, July 15, 1922) 


Yes, they ordered Reg’lar Fellers 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black and red and 
black and three colors; or, as the first page of a printed comic 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE 





(Mass.) Evening 
section, which, it is 


be the world’s first | 


New York City 




















MANY SIGNS OF BETTER 
BUSINESS FOR 1922 


Kresge and Woolworth Sales Totals Up 
—Sears Roebuck Prospering—In- 
ternational Harvester Expects 
Sharp Expansion 








Evidences of better business conditions 
this past week came from many and 
varied sources. The International Har- 
vester Company is at present operating 
at about 50 per cent of its plant capacity 
but it is confident that the Fall cam- 
paign for business will bring about a 
sharp expansion. The company began 
the year with working capital of $152,- 
046,000, which was very nearly the 
amount of its capitalization, a very un- 
usual thing. 

The S. S. Kresge Company’s national 
variety chain stores report that the 
sales of June of this year were 16.48 
per cent larger than those of June, 1921, 
that the total sales for the first 6 months 
of 1922 were $26,898,361 as against total 
sales for the same period of 1921 of 
$24,179,027, an increase of 11.24 per cent. 

The F. W. Woolworth Company’s 
chain of 5 and 10 cent stores in June sold 
merchandise to the amount of $12,432,068 
as compared to the June, 1921, sales of 
$10,742,266, an increase of $1,669,820. 
The sales for the first 6 months of this 
year were $62,229,280 an increase of 12.83 
per cent over the sales for the same 
period in 1921. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., the Chicago 
mail order house which some time ago 
was in financial straits, are likewise show- 
ing evidence of better times. Vice-presi- 
dent Loeb of the company has announced 
that $3,500,000 of its notes have been 
bought in by the company and that not 
only will all the Sears, Roebuck notes 
due next October be met at maturity but 
that also it is quite likely that the 
$17,000,000 of notes due in October, 
1923, will be taken up at the same time 

Building contracts awarded in 27 
northeastern states during June, accord- 
ing to the F. W. Dodge Company, 
amounted to $343,440,000 and show an 
increase in building of 52 per cent over 
June of a year ago. 

The figures of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce ending June 30 
imports of merchandise for June, 1922, 
were $260,000,000 as against $185,689,909 
for June, 1921, and exports for June, 
1922, were $334,000,000 in comparison 
with $336,898,606 in June, 1921. 

The retail sales of Ford cars for June 
of this year was the highest in the com- 
pany’s history. One hundred and forty- 
eight thousand four hundred and thirty- 
nine cars and tractors were sold, includ- 
ing 6,054 in Canada and 9,435 abroad, 
making a daily average of 5,709. The 
total for the first half of the year was 
652,261, a new high record for a half 
year period. Officials of the company 
estimate that the July sales will be 151,- 
767 against dealers’ requisitions of 200,- 
( 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation reports that its sales for 
the second quarter of the year have es- 
tablished a new high record, being 10 
per cent over the previous record quarter 
of a year ago. ' 

Merchants of the northwest, despite 
strikes, are confident of a large Fall busi- 
ness because large crops and immediate 
demand for commodities produced or 
distributed. The present year is expected 
to compare favorably with 1918, accord- 
ing to leading St. Paul merchants. 





OUR PAPERS EXCEL IN IDEAS 
AND IDEALS 
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on the basis of what will serve the in- 
terests of the proprietor and editor 
rather than what will serve the interests 
of the people, with here and there an 
appeal to prejudice, partisanship or the 
lascivious, though, of course, there is 
less of the last appeal in England than 
on the continent. 
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WISCONSIN 


“No matter what its politics, burdens, 
difficulties or other embarrassments 
may be, the American newspaper really 
seeks to serve its public, and by that 
service to earn the faith and confidence 
of its constantly increasing circle of 
readers. The value and importance of 
American newspapers always will con- 
tinue to increase in proportion with the 
earnestness and success with which each 
of them strengthens the bonds of in- 
terest and faith of its circle of readers.” 





JUNE SETS RECORD FOR NEWS- 
PRINT USE 
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Newsprint from Europe is not coming 
into New York in appreciable quantities 
except on contracts and it is understood 
that only a very small quantity of this 
newsprint is being offered on the spot 
market. This is German and Norwegian 
paper and the price ranges from 3.60 
cents to 3.75 cents on the pier in New 
York. 

With this sharp rise in the price of 
spot paper and very little of it available 
a considerable change in the New York 
market has been effected. Three months 
ago spot paper was being offered at a 
nominal price of 3.50 cents and some sales 
were made at 3.25 cents. 

None of the large newsprint mills or 
agents have announced the last quarter 
price for contract paper sold on contracts 
which all bear quarterly revision and it is 
understood that a number of publishers 
have already made inquiries as to what 
this price may be. The present price for 
this contract paper is 3.75 cents. 

As Epitor & PUBLISHER was going to 
press there were rumors that some “panic 
sales” of spot paper had been effected at 
4 cents, but no definite record was avail- 
able of such a sale. Whatever small lots 
of spot newsprint were sold the price 
was reported to be 3.75 cents with some 
slight shading of price for delivery 10 
days later 





116,565 
Lines 
Display 
GAIN 
for 
June 


(De Lisser Figures) 


That is the way local and 
national advertisers indicated 
their appreciation of THE 
TIMES Daily Circulation 
(which shows an increase of 
over 20%), and THE TIMES 
Sunday Circulation (which 
eclipses its nearest competi- 
tor by over 20%). 


Over 66,000 Daily, sells for 
3 cents against 2 cent compe- 
tition; and over 109,000 Sun- 
day, sells for 10 cents against 
5 cent competition. 


THE 
WASHINGTON 
TIMES 


3c Daily, 10c Sunday 
G. LOGAN PAYNE, Pub. 


National Advertising Representative 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis and Los Angeles. 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, 
New York and Boston. 
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This is the time of year when 
Wisconsin opens its door to the vaca- 
tionist and tourist. And they come 
in thousands. 


Every mile is a mile of beauty or 
a mile of riches, and many of them 


both. 


Here in this beautiful rolling 
country are grazing herds that bless 
Wisconsin with  10,000,000,000 
pounds of milk every year and the 
fields of towering grain that make it 
a leading state in the value of its 
farm crops. 


Remember that Wisconsin not 
only grows the crops and makes the 
cheese, but it manufactures 
much of the machinery to cultivate 


and harvest. 


also 


The quick way, the easy way and 
profitable way to sell your goods in 
Wisconsin is to advertise them in 
the Wisconsin daily newspapers. 








Rate for 
Circulation 5,600 Lines 
SE 8s OG ok eb atle «wees (E) 8,769 .045 
*Eau Claire Leader-Telegram........(M&E) 8,586 .035 
"Peed Ga Lae Moeperter ...ccccccccccs (E) 6,326 .03 
SE UU. whidin een Camwameaes (E) 7,306 .04 
*Madison (Wis.) State Journal...... (E&S) 17,392 .05 
Milwaukee Journal .................. (E) 114,676 -20 
NS II 0 didi dic 4.8 Welers oes aie (S) 89,857 -20 
Milwaukee Sentinel .............. (M&E) 78,973 .14 
Milwaukee Sentinel ................. (S) 62,548 14 
*Superior Telegram ............ .(E) 18,332 .055 
+Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times ........ (S) 8,000 .045 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 
+Publishers’ Statement. 


1922. 
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CHARLES RANSOM MILLER 


HE venerable and distinguished editor-in-chief 

of The New York Times, full of years and 

honors, has passed into the Great Beyond, 
whilst his friends and associates mourn his loss 
and his children and relatives are distressed. 

Born of old New England stock, trained in the 
strict discipline and under the uplifting influences 
of a Christian home, a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, he joined the staff of The New York 

’ Times 47 years ago, at the age of 27, as assistant 
telegraph editor and at a time when The Times 
represented an entirely different type of journalism 
than it represents so ably today. 

At the age of 34, Mr. Miller was made editor-in- 
chief of he Times and for 40 years he has held 
that position in one of the most highly competi- 
tive newspaper fields in the world. 

That he had, in a marked degree, the power of 
lucid and forceful expression coupled with high 
character, high ideals, passion for public service, 
love of truth, proper sense of proportion, im- 
partiality—the attribute of the great Judge—and 
above all, constancy to purpose, is Of course ap- 
parent to all who knew him and those who have 
studied the processes of the upbuilding of The 
Times. 

That he was able, with his associates, in this 
amusement-mad age, to withstand the pleas of 
the comic artist and the colored comic supplement 
maker, speaks volumes for his stamina, dogged 
tenacity of purpose and strict adherence to those 
standards upon which he believed a great news- 
paper could be founded in the great metropolis. 

That Mr. Miller lived to realize his life’s ambi- 
tion to make The Times one of the great news- 
papers of the world, is a cause of gratulation to 
his friends. 

Few of the immortals of the profession of 
journalism—Dana, Greeley, Pulitzer, Medill and 
the lovable “Marse Henry’—served their day and 
generation more loyally, or more acceptably, than 
he. 

As we realize that his work here is ended and 
we believe that he has gone over yonder to ac- 
complish some purpose in the Divine plan, so we 
also have a conviction that the influence of his 
life and of his example will go echoing down the 
halls of time. His courage, his ideals, his right- 
eous purpose, his force and determination are now 
part of the warp and woof of The New York 
Times, that will go marching on to greater 
triumphs. 

And whereas, when he took up the torch of 
truth in his younger days, the standard bearers 
were few; today there are hundreds of devoted 
men and women ready to grasp the standard and 
hold it aloft that those who come after may be 
enriched and ennobled by their example as they 
have been by his. 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER joins in a song of 
praise and thanksgiving for such a life and ex- 
tends its heartfelt condolences to his family and 
to Mr. Ochs and his associates who mourn his 
passing and rejoice in his glorious achievements. 





SOLID, SUBSTANTIAL CIRCULATION 


HE solid, substantial character of newspaper cir- 

culation, even where the distribution is almost 

entirely in the hands of newsboys, agents and 
news dealers, is shown by the comparative figures of 
the “A. B. C.” for New York City dailies—morn- 
ing, evening, Sunday—for the past six months repro- 
duced on another page of this issue. 

Of the total output close to 7,000,000 copies daily, 
the service unpaid and arrears amounts to only 
57,000 copies. 

City circulation shows an increase for the last six 
months of 58,638 copies. Suburban circulation is 
up 78,869 copies. Country shows a net increase for 
the metropolitan field of 50,235 copies. 

The trend is to separate listing of the Sunday edi- 
tion. The gain on six Manhattan Sundays is about 
29,000 copies per Sunday; loss of seven evening 
dailies is about 60,000. 








AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHARLES W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 

RUST ye in the Lord for ever: for in the 

Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength. For 
He bringeth down them that dwell on high; 
the lofty city, He layeth it low; He layeth it 
low; even to the ground; He bringeth it even 
to the dust. The foot shall tread it down, 
even the feet of the poor, and the steps of the 
needy.—(Isa. xxvi: 4-6). 











DISHONEST REPORTING 


EWSPAPERS do not place a penalty on the 
N mis-statement of fact by a reporter or re- 

write man or headwriter unless the case is 
so flagrant and such an abuse of license that it 
wins a libel suit. If this were not the case mis- 
statement would not persist day after day. 

The worst offenders are the evening newspapers 
and their defense is the limited time at their dis- 
posal for verification. It sounds good, but is 
seldom true and most of their flagrant errors are di- 
rectly traceable to rotten reporting. A case in point 
occurred in New York last week when a frail woman 
store detective was pictured outfighting a husky six 
foot butcher before the crowds of Fifth avenue after 
he had bested three able-bodied men. 

When the thousand or more persons who saw a 
six foot butcher hurrying from Best & Company’s 
store suddenly turn and strike the girl who was 
following him a blow that sent her to the sidewalk, 
what did they think of our much flouted truth when 
the faked story was presented to them under scream- 
ing and lying headlines in their favorite newspaper 
that evening? After reading that fake how much 
confidence do newspaper men responsible think they 
placed in anything else in the offending newspapers 
from editorials to advertising ? 

Deliberate misrepresentation of facts well known 
to thousands of people in cases such as this is one 
of the things responsible for any present public 
distrust of the press that may now exist. It does 
not injure only the offending newspaper ‘but all 
newspapers and all newspaper workers for the masses 
all come under the single head—“newspaper.” 

Faking does not always go to the extreme that 
was reached in the case of the store detective and 
butcher but sometimes it carries a deeper sting, such 
as the careless use of the word suicide to bolster 
a commonplace accident and give it the importance 
of a screaming headline for one or two editions. Are 
the writers who toss that word about so carelessly 
entirely callous of the lasting pain that it can cause in 
the broken heart of a mother, father, wife or husband, 
or the stagima it can cast on innocent children? 

If we were to judge entirely by the stories ap- 
pearing in the New York newspapers, practically 
all persons falling from her over-crowded subways 
and killed by trains are possible suicides and men- 
tion of the fact is a necessity in each incident, If 
we are to believe these stories accidents are im- 
possible in the subways—women never slip, crowds 
never push and vertigo is impossible underground. 
This practice no doubt meets with the hearty ap- 
proval of the claim departments of the transit com- 
panies, in fact it is kind of advertising that they 
would probably be willing to pay to have continued. 

How much longer are the newspapers in the 
metropolis going to continue to permit the abusive 
misuse of this contemptible word in an effort to 
secure a headwriter’s thrill? How much longer is 


yesterday’s fake going to be forgotten or merely 
joked about in the office where it occurred? 

The public don’t forget. Public confidence cannot 
be cast aside today and again assumed tomorrow; 
it is built through the individual and lasts for life. 


1922 


BUY BRAINS INSTEAD OF WHTE PAPER 


ANY newspapers throughout the country are 
running wild again in the matter of newsprint 
consumption. This is reflected in the advances 
this week in the stock of the International Paper Com- 
pany, whose mills are running close to capacity, de- 
spite the increased production of 240 tons a day from 
its new Canadian mill, just recently put into operation. 

If the present New York City situation is typical 
of the country as a whole and if the consumption 
of newsprint paper for the next six months keeps 
pace with the consumption for the past six months, 
it is perfectly safe to assert that the newsprint bill 
of American newspapers for the year 1922 at present 
prices will be approximately $20,000,000 more than 
in 1921, 

That many newspaper men still believe that the 
only way to improve the paper is to increase the 
number of pages in each edition, is shown by a study 
of the Evening Post comparative figures, for the six 
months’ periods—January to June, inclusive for the 
year 1920, 1921 and 1922, shown on another page. 

For the first six months of 1920 the 17 greater city 
dailies printed 70,113 pages in all, of which 84,129,781 
lines represented paid advertising. 

In the first six months of 1921 the New York City 
dailies printed 71,570 pages, of which 76,873,600 lines 
were paid advertising. 

The same period in 1922 produced 81,552 pages, 
of which 80,930,110 lines were paid advertising. 

An increase of 9,982 pages in six months in 1922 
over the same period in 1921, with an advertising 
gain of 4,056,510 lines, or a gain in pages in 1922 
over 1921 of about 14 per cent. 

Also an increase over 1920 of 11,439 pages, or ap- 
proximately 16 per cent, with an actual decrease in 
advertising lineage in 1922 as compared with 1920 of 
over 3,000,000 lines. 

The available data seem to indicate, roughly, that 
for the six months’ period in 1920 advertising in the 
17 greater city newspapers averaged 56 per cent of 
total pages. This dropped to 47 per cent in 1921 
and to 44 per cent for the past six months. 

News, features, text of all kinds, now represents 
an average of 56 per cent of the total space in these 
dailies, whereas, in 1920 it averaged 43 per cent, and 
1920 was the high peak advertising year. 

The need of the hour in many offices is for proper 
newsprint control. Obviously, under the present sys- 
tem of adding pages ad lib, the waste is appalling. 

Our conviction is that a large percentage of the 
money represented in increased white paper charges 
on New York City dailies for the past six months 
could have been spent to far better advantage in 
editorial executive capacity and writing and editing 
ability. 

Indeed our belief is that one-half of that sum in- 
vested in brains would have produced many times 
the returns in increased circulation, prestige and 
earnings. 

Why not invest in brains, rather than in white 
paper? 





FREE SPEECH 


REE speech has no more militant champion any- 
F where than out in Emporia, Kansas, where Wil- 

liam Allen White guides the Gazette in its 
chronicle of events and espousal of justice. 

William Allen White is a fine example of what 
man can do in the small-town field if he has the staff 
and is unafraid. Now and then he says the thing that 
not only makes the people of the nation talk, but 
think as well. 

In Kansas the Industrial Court has ordered the 
poster method of expression suppressed. 

Editor White has not only defied the court by 
placing a placard in the window of the Gazette ex- 
pressing sympathy for the striking railroad shopmen, 
whose act is responsible for the order, but has de- 
clared the order itself an “infamous infraction of 
free speech and free press.” 

The time has not come when a man cannot say in 
this country what he thinks about either an industrial 
or international controversy without breaking the 
law—what we need in America is a few more William 
Allen Whites. 
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ICHARD HOOKER, editor of the 

Springfield ( Mass.) Republican and 
president of the Republican Publishing 
Company, has resigned as editor because 
of ill health and has been succeeded by 
Waldo L. Cook, for many years on the 
editorial staff of the paper and in recent 
years in charge of the editorial page. 
Mr. Hooker continues as the president 
of the company. 

Victor Hanson, publisher of the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) News, and Mrs. Han- 
son, who have been abroad since the lat- 
ter part of May, write to friends that 
they are having a delightful trip. They 
have been motoring through France, 
Belgium, Holland and Germany and 
spent two weeks in Paris. They are now 
on the last leg of the journey through 
England, Scotland and Switzerland and 
will return home the latter part of Sep- 
tember. 

Fleming Newbold, business manager of 
the Washington Star, returned from 
Europe this week. 

Commodore Ferdinand W. Peck, for- 
merly president of the Chicago Press 
Club, celebrated his 74th birthday an- 
niversary at his home, Roseld Manor, 
Deal Beach, N. J., July 15. Commodore 
Peck saw Chicago grow from a town 
of less than 15,000 persons to its 
present metropolitan size. He rode with 
Abraham Lincoln in a carriage through 
the city’s streets when he was 17. He 
was vice-president of the World’s Co- 
lumbia exposition and commissioner- 
general from the United States to the 
Paris exposition. 

G. F. Pearson, publisher of the Halifax 
(N. S.) Chronicle, represents Dalhousie 
University on a special committee charged 
with investigating financial aspects of 
University federation in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Frank A. Bayrd, editor and publisher 
of the Malden (Mass.) Evening News, 
has offered a $200 scholarship to the best 
fitted newsboy who wants to enter col- 
lege. . 

Dr. Charles James Fox, editor and 
publisher of the North China Star, of 
Tientsin, expects to leave within the next 


week for his home in the Far East. Dr. 
Fox is a brother of Albert W. Fox of the 
Washington Post. He covered the 


Washington armament conference for his 
newspaper and has been admitted to the 
bar in the District of Columbia. 

W. L. Halstead, formerly general man- 
ager of the Minneapolis Tribune, who has 
been out of newspaper work for a short 
time, has returned to the Tribune to do 
technical and research work for F 
Murphy, the publisher. 

Mrs. Thedora Youmans, an editor of 
the Waukesha (Wis.) Daily Freeman, is 
a candidate for the republican nomination 
for state senator. 

F. A. Miller, editor of the South Bend 
Tribune, recently observed the 35th anni- 
versary of his connection with the Tri- 
bune. Mr. Miller went on the Tribune as 
a reporter July 3, 1887, shortly after his 
graduation and has been in the newspaper 
business since without inte rruption. 

Charles C. Bentley, editor of the Fall- 
brook (Cal.) Enterprise, has been elected 
vice-president ‘of the Fallbrook Chamber 
of Commerce. 

William J. Burtscher, who has been 
part owner of the Imperial (Cal.) Eve- 
ning Enterprise, has purchased the in- 
terests of his partner, L. M. Thompson. 

M. L. Misenheimer, owner and_pub- 
lisher of the Hugo (Okla.) Free Press, 
has begun the publication of the Push- 
mataha County News at Antlers, Okla. 

Albert W. Mason, editor of the Bakers- 
field (Cal.) Morning Echo, has been ap- 
pointed acting postmaster of that city. 

B. O. Reynolds, editor of the Lake 
Geneva (Wis.) News, is an aspirant for 
the assembly as a representative of Wal- 
worth county. 

Thomas Pendell, formerly one of the 
publishers of the Middletown (N. Y.) 
Daily Herald, now a weekly newspaper 
publisher of Washingtonville and New- 
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burgh, is a candidate for the 
cratic nomination for Congress. 

Former Governor W. P. Hobby, pub- 
lisher of the Beaumont (Tex.) Enter- 
prise and Beaumont Journal, was the 
guest of President Alvaro Obregon of 
Mexico, while on a visit, accompanied 
by Mrs. Hobby, to Mexico City. 

Carlo Barsotti, owner of I! Progresso 
Italo-Americano, New York, has offered 
$250,000 toward a fund to construct a 
tunnel under the famous Pisan Moun- 
tain to join Pisa and Luca, Italy. 

Dietrick Lamade, editor of Grit, pub- 
lished at Williamsport, Pa., was tendered 
a dinner by his friends and business as- 
sociates, July 13, to commemorate the 
50th anniversary of the beginning of his 
printing and publishing career and in 
recognition of his life work in the Wil- 
liamsport community. 


Demo- 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


IDE DUDLEY of the New York 

Evening World staff is the author 
of the play “Sue Dear” which opened 
July 10 at the Times Square Theater. 
Mr. Dudley entertained the company at 
a supper on the evening of July 13 after 
the performance. 

Allan Eby, formerly editor of the 
Kitchener (Ont.) Telegraph, which has 
been absorbed by the Kitchener News- 
Record, has been appointed editor of the 
Sudbury (Ont.) Star. 


Paul J. McGahan, of the Washington 
bureau of the Philadelphia Inquirer, has 
been commissioned a captain of infantry 
in the Officers Reserve Corps and as- 
signed to command the Headquarters 
Company, 79th Division. 

Tom Moore has returned to the Chi- 
ago Daily Journal reportorial staff after 
spending several months on the Columbus 
(Ohio) State Journal. 

Miss Martha Elliott, bears the distinc- 
tion of being the only woman copy-reader 
on the Chicago Tribune. 

Borris Musselman, reporter for the 
Chicago Evening Post, has just had a 
play accepted by the “Play Mongers,” a 
local amateur group. 

Morrow Krum of the Chicago Tribune 
staff has returned from a trip to Canada. 
Where he was sent to see about the pur- 
chasing of an aeroplane to be used in 
going to the Tribune paper mills. 

Dorothy Day, formerly a feature writer 
in Chicago, has returned to that city 
after an absence of two years and is 
doing free-lance writing. 

Gus Thorurone gave the Chicago- 
Herald and Examiner a good picture 
“scoop” last week in an airplane photo- 
graph of the championship golf course at 
the Skokie Country Club. The picture 
showed the gallery in the foreground. 

Jchn T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune 

cartoonist, played the tramp role in “The 
Heir of Manville Grange,” a play written 
by Mrs. Howard Van Doren Shaw and 
produced last week in Ragdale, her coun- 
try home, in Lake Forest, Ill. 

Robert Potter, formerly a reporter for 
the Chicago Daily Journal, is now in 
Paris for the New York Herald. 

Phillippe Brown Groupe of Iowa is a 
new reporter for the Chicago Herald- 
Examiner. 

Charles G. Ross, Washington corre- 
spondent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 


has gone to Europe for three months. 
In his absence Nixon Plummer of the 
Washington bureau of the New York 


World, is representing the Post-Dispatch 
in Washington. 

Gould Lincoln of the Washington Star 
won the Washington newspaper men ten- 
nis tournament when he defeated Carl D 
Ruth of the Cleveland News-Leader Mon- 
dav in straight sets. 6—1, 6—1, 6—1. 
The tournament. which has been under 
way for more than a month, conducted 
by the Washington Newspaper Golf Club, 
brought out more than 40 contestants 
from the ranks of the Washington re- 
porters. 

Edwin L. Bowker, formerly night city 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has 
joined the editorial staff of the New 
York World. He is a graduate of Har- 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 











A HALF CENTURY of active jour- 
nalism were rounded out July 15 
proprietor of the 


by John W. Clift, 
Summit, (N. J.) 
Herald. The anni- 
versary was 
celebrated by the 
public opening of 


the Herald’s new 
building, a com- 
plimentary visit 


by the city offic- 
ials and the pre- 
sentation by E. A. 
Bristor of the 
Passaic Daily 
News of a gold 
watch to Mr. 
Clift in recogni- 
tion of his public 
service as a news- 
paper man. A committee of Summit citi- 
zens, headed by former Mayor Ruford 
Franklin, also presented a silver pitcher 
and tray to Mr. Clift. 

Mr. Clift was born at Nyack, 
December 5, 1856. In 1872 he became an 
apprentice printer on the Morristown 
True Democrat-Banner, later moving to 
Madison, where for ten years, in partner- 
ship with Frederick B. Bardon, he ran 
the Madison Eagle. In 1894 he moved to 
Morristown again and became editor and 
publisher of the Morris County Chronicle, 
retaining that position for two years. 

In July, 1896, or. Clift went to the 
Sur mit Herald as editor, serving until 
the formation of the Summit Herald 
Publishing Company, of which he became 
president. He is also a member of the 
New Jersey State Assembly. Mr. Clift’s 
son, Frederick W., has been his associate 
editor for the past twelve years. 





Joun W. Curt 


N. Y., 








vard and has been in journalism fourteen 
years. 

Edward M. Ago, police and court re- 
porter for the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram- 
News, has returned from a week’s vaca- 
tion. 


Miss Margaret Kimball McCarthy, 


So- 


ciety editor of the Lynn (Mass.) Tele- 
gram-News, is spending a_two weeks’ 
vacation at the Crowell Camps, Oak- 


land, Me. 


Edward L. Gates, county editor of the 
Johnstown (Pa.) Ledger, is spending a 
two weeks’ vacation at his home in Belle 
fonte. 


Gordon Williams, of the Johnstown 
(Pa.) Ledger staff, is visiting friends in 
New York State and Eastern Pennsy] 


vania. 


H. M. Huie, publisher of the Alexandria 
(La.) Daily Town Talk, accompanied by 
Mrs. Huie, has been in New York and 
will go to Montreal, Grand Rapids, Chi- 
cago and New Orleans before returning 
home. 

James E. Tracy, for many years on the 
staff of the Burlington (Vt.) News and 
recently with the Plattsburg (N. Y.) 


Press, has become state editor 


of the Rut- 
land ( Vt.) Herald. 


Mrs. Louise Coulson, Salt Lake City 
woman writer, is convalescent from a 
serious accident sustained several weeks 
ago. 


Miss Sarah Blanche Wrenn, newspaper 
and magazine writer, has returned to her 
home in Portland, Ore. after a 4 years’ 
stay in China and Japan. 

H. S. Sherwood of the Baltimore 
Evening Sun staff is back at work after 
an illness. 

Vincent O. Law has resigned the as- 
sistant city editorship of the St, Paul 
Dispatch. He has been appointed gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Twin City 
Rapid Transit Company, which owns the 
street railway system of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

Robert J. McCarthy, for three years 
on the city desk of the New Haven 
(Conn.) Union, on August 1 will become 
secretary of the Michigan Agricultural 
College Alumni Association, with head- 
quarters at East Lansing, Mich. 

Eddie Clark, who has dealt copy for 
years, is the object of envy of the San 
Francisco Examiner staff. Eddie has 
retired from newspaper work to person- 
ally supervise the running of his ranch 
in Sonora County. 

C. W. Hites, formerly assistant city 
editor of the Washington Post, has been 

made editor of the American Motorist, 
published by the American Automobile 
Association, in Washington. 

Miron Morrill, former reporter for the 
Minneapolis Tribune and the Superior 
( Wis.) Telegram, is editor of the Superior 
department of the Duluth News Tribune. 

Colin G. Groff, formerly editor of the 
Calgary Albertan, now publicity com- 
missioner for the province of Alberta, 
visited Southern Alberta recently, super- 
intending the taking of motion pictures 


of irrigation canal work going on in that 
territory. 
Frank W. Carson is now managing 


editor of the Chicago Herald and Exam- 
iner. 
Stanley 
Telegram 
mission tor 


Sharpe, of the Salt Lake City 
has gone to Holland upon a 
the Mormon church. 
Raymond Hall 
orial staff of 
Morning Sun, 
Marion ( Ind.) 


. formerly on the report- 
the Springfield (Ohio) 
is now on the staff of the 
tar 
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Miss Marion Scott of the editorial staff 
of the LeRoy (N. Y.) Gazette-Times, has 
resigned to go to a Rochester (N. Y.) 
paper and has been succeeded by Miss 
Hildegarde Randall. 

Lee C. Robertson, former reporter on 
several Buffalo newspapers, has been ad- 
mitted to the bar after completing his 
course of study in Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity. 

A. B. Kapplin, former city hall reporter 
of the Duluth Herald, has rejoined the 
Herald as assistant city editor. 

J. Benjamin Rumbf resigned as assist- 
ant city editor of the Wilmington ( Del.) 
Every Evening and is succeeded by Wil- 
liam J. McVey. Harold P. Fetter has 
left the Every Evening staff to go to the 
Pacific Coast. Charles Gooding of Wil- 
mington, has joined the staff of the Every 
Evening. 

Elden Small, Detroit Journal dramatic 
critic, was the guest of honor and princi- 
pal speaker at the Detroit Vortex Club 
luncheon July 12 at the Hotel Tuller roof 
garden. 


Otis Peabody Swift of the Chicago 
Tribune European staff, after ten weeks 
in Riga, is now covering the Irish situa- 
tion for his paper. 


Mrs. Estelle Porter Sullivan, formerly 
on Boston Sunday newspapers, has joined 
the editorial staff of the Lynn ( Mass.) 
Telegram-News, as feature writer. 


Roy L. McCardell, of the New York 
Evening World staff, won the recent 
United Cigar Stores’ prize of $2,500 for 
the best answer to “How Can We Serve 
You Better.” Three hundred thousand 
persons participated in the contest. This 
is Mr. McCardell’s six win in similar 
competitions in the last ten years. His 
prizes amount to $47,800. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


HARLES S. YOUNG, recently with 

N. W. Ayer & Son and at one time 
business manager of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, is now business manager of 
the Omaha News. 


Henry Longcope, former publicity di- 
rector of the Schools of Industrial Art, 
Philadelphia, and special writer for Phil- 
adelphia newspapers, has been made 
promotion manager of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) American, the latest addition to 
the Hearst newspaper group. 


The Los Angeles Examiner announces 
the appointment of Samuel P. Johnston 
as advertising manager. Mr. Johnston 
has been vice-president of the Johnston- 
Ayres Advertising Agency. 


Joe Wall of the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Tribune had a nar- 
row escape from serious injury recently. 
In order to avoid a crash with another 
machine he drove into a billboard. His 
car was demolished but he came through 
with only slight scratches. 


Orville E. Moss, formerly auditor of 
the Indianapolis Star, has been made as- 
sistant manager and purchasing agent. 


Fred H. Gillespie has resigned from 
the Erwin & Wasey Company, Chicago, 
to become western representative of the 
automobile department of the New York 
American. 


Fred Schuch, circulation manager of 
the Springfield Illinois State Register, 
was ordered out for guard duty at the 
railroad shops during the trouble at 
Bloomington. Schuch is first lieutenant 
of a Springfield company. 


Charles Bates, advertising manager of 
the Miami (Fla.) Herald, has returned 
from Milwaukee, where he attended the 
convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the world. 


J. L. Isaacs, formerly with the Ross- 
Gould Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
has rejoined the staff of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and will look after ad- 
vertising for the rotogravure section of 
that newspaper. Mr. Isaacs has been 
connected with newspaper and agency ad- 
vertising work in St. Louis since he left 
high school. He is chairman of the pub- 
licity committee of the Advertising Club 
of St, Louis, and handled the publicity 


Editor 


for Lou Holland in the presidential cam- 
paign of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World at Milwaukee. 





AWAY FROM THE DESK 

W C. STEIGERS, vice president of 

¢ the Post-Dispatch, has left St. 
Louis, accompanied by his niece, Miss 
Wanda Clothilda Brown, for Swamscott, 
Mass., to spend the remainder of July. 
In August they will go to the Washing- 
ton Hotel at Breton Woods, N. H., re- 
turning to St. Louis in the fall. 

John D. Black, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Evening American, and Mrs. Black, 
have sailed for Italy. They will spend 
the summer in Naples and Genoa. Their 
daughter, Miss Lydia Beckwith, is at 
Miss Eleanor Donnelly’s ranch near 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

Frank B. Shutts, publisher of the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald is spending the 
summer at Poland Spring, Me. 

Carl Winkler, who for several years 
has been promotion manager of the Chi- 
cago American, is in Miami for the sum- 
mer. Because of ill health, he is on a 
year’s leave of absence. 

John J. Guinasso of the editorial staff 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, is 
at Camp Devens, Ayer ( Mass.) with the 
national guard for the month. 

R. A. McNally, reporter on the staff of 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, is visiting 
in San Francisco as the guest of “Sunny 
Jim” McCandless, Imperial Potentate of 
the Order of the Mystic Shrine. 

Ivan Long, cashier of the Springfield 
(Ohio) Daily News, is spending his vaca- 
tion in southern Ohio. 

Daniel J. Duval, sports editor of the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star, has re- 
turned from his vacation, spent at the 
Y. M. C. A. physical training camp at 
Springfield, Mass. 

F. C. Dayton, police reporter of the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star, is back 
on his beat after a week’s vacation. 

Frank E. Noyes of the Marinette 
( Wis.) Eagle-Star, has returned from his 
vacation. 

Kenneth Simons, city hall reporter for 
the Springfield (Ohio) Morning Sun, has 
returned from a_ vacation motor trip 
through eastern Ohio. 

Sam Laird, Springfield Illinois State 
Register reporter, has returned from a 
vacation spent at St. Louis and other 
points. 

Hal W. Conefry, manager of the 
Scripps-McRae bureau at Columbus, 
Ohio, spent his vacation with his parents 
in Leroy, Il. 

Stephen A. Stone, managing editor of 
the Salem (Ore.) Morning Statesman, is 
spending a two weeks’ vacation in eastern 
Oregon. 

Col. James C. Wickes, publisher of the 
Dover (Delaware) State News, and Mrs. 
Wickes have returned from Atlantic City, 
where Col. Wickes attended the Elks’ 
convention. 

John W. T. Wettleson, news editor of 
the Rutland (Vt.) Herald, is taking two 
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weeks’ vacation with Mrs. Wettleson at 
Lake Sunapee, N 

Harold B. Martin, sports editor of the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald, left for a month’s 
vacation on Saturday, July 15th. He will 
make an automobile tour of the State. 

S. Bobo Dean, owner of the Miami 
(Fla.) Daily Metropolis, is spending his 
vacation at Asheville, N. C., where he at- 
tended the convention of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

John R. Livingston of the news staff of 
the Miami (Fla.) Daily Metropolis, left 
for his vacation July 15th. 

Colonel Harry M. Bigelow, publisher of 
the Portland (Me.) Press-Herald, com- 
manding the 103d Infantry of Maine, is 
on a 15-day tour of duty at Camp 
Devens, Ayer, Mass., with his regiment. 

Ira E. Bennett, editor of the Wash- 
ington Post, sailed for Europe aboard 
the George Washington last Saturday for 
a tour of England and France. Mrs. 
Sennett and her daughter, Mme. Claude 
Langlais, accompanied him. During his 
absence Malvern H. Tillitt of the edi- 
torial staff of the Post becomes acting 
editor. 


VISITORS IN NEW YORK 


_ Charles H. Allen—Montgomery Adver- 
tiser. 

W. C. Deming—Cheyenne State Leader. 

L. J. Van Laeys—Houston Post. 

Julian Harris—Columbus  Enquirer- 
Sun. 

George M. Burbach—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

NEWS SERVICE NOTES 

ARRY FARIS, news editor of the 

International News Service, is spend- 
ing his vacation fishing on Lake Keuka, 
one of the finger lakes of Central New 
York. 

Fred G. Neumeier, of the Dallas 
(Tex.) bureau of the United Press, has 
been made head of the Mexico City bu- 
reau. 

J. A. Darrock, of the New York office 
of the United Press, has been put in 
charge of the Philadelphia bureau. 

Jacob Imiter, formerly of the Chicago 
American staff, has been added to the 
staff of the Chicago bureau of the Cos- 
mopolitan Service; Stuart Godwin is 
now with the Washington bureau; Wil- 



















Prestige of Church Ads 


Every publisher and manager 
is pleased when leaders of the 
churches of his city think his pub- 
lication is the one which they ought 
to use in order to attract leaders of 
the city to the support of religion. 


Church advertisements give pres- 
tige to any paper. Why not make 
yours the one in your town which 
carries the largest church lineage? 


And there is more to church ad- 
vertising than the mere printing of 
the list of sermon subjects. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
A. A. C. of W. 


Herbert H. Smith, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, Chairman of copy committee 





liam Parker with the Los Angeles bu- 
reau, and Fred G. Walker with the San 
Francisco bureau of this service. 





IN THE ADVERTISING FIELD 


LINTON BROWN, who has been in 

charge of advertising promotion on 
the St. Louis Times, has resigned and is 
now associated with Ferree & Taylor, 
advertising service agency of St. Louis. 
The firm will now be Ferree-Taylor- 
Brown. 

Ralph E. Brett, formerly with the Chi- 
cago office of the Butterick Publishing 
Company, has joined the Smith & Ferris 
Advertising Agency, Los Angeles. 

F, T. King has joined the Bates, Har- 
rison & Janes Advertising Agency, Los 
Angeles, as account executive. 

Arch Wallace, formerly manager of 
the Indianapolis office of the Capper Pub 
lications, has joined the copy staff of 
Critchfield & Co., Chicago. 

Dr. Tom Peete Cross, professor of 
English in the University of Chicago, 
will join the staff of the McCutcheon- 
Gerson Service, Chicago, August 1. 

Hal Johnson, sales and advertising 
manager of the Sanitax Brush Company, 
Chicago, has been elected secretary and 
a director of the company, 

Franc D. Mayer has joined the staff 
of the Vanderhoof & Co. Agency, Chi- 
ago, as vice-president. Mr. Mayer is well 
known in the automobile accessory field. 
He also has spent a number of years in 
the agency work and as merchandising 
expert 

L'oyd Maxwell has resigned from the 
Erwin & Wasey Agency staff, Chicago, 
but has not yet anounced his new con- 
nections. 

The Maxton R, Davies Company is a 
new Cleveland advertising agency started 
with Maxton R. Davies as president and 
treasurer, E. G. Davies vice-president and 
John A. Lombard secretary. Maxton 
Davies was formerly connected with the 
Seelye & Brown and the Dunlap-Ward 
Advertising Agencies. 

Gail Ellsworth, who has been connected 
with the advertising department of N. 
Snellenburg & Co., Philadelphia, has 
joined the advertising staff of the John 
Wanamaker store. 

Dwight B. Harsh, associated for the 
past two years with J. William Sheets, 

(Continued on page 33) 


Has your paper a solicitor studying the best 
approach of the churches through advertising? 


























NEWS OF THE CLUBS AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 











NEWSPAPER 

EW ORLEANS’ PRESS CLUB has 

been reorganized, with a membership 
about half as large as the 450 that were 
on the rolls when it suspended nearly two 
years ago. The club has rented the third 
floor of a building in the business sec- 
tion, and the formal opening will be held 
at an early date. The officers of the club 
are Vic Calver, Times-Picayune, presi- 
dent; Thomas Ewing Dabney, the Item, 
vice-president ; C. E. Chaplain of the 
States, treasurer; and James Coulton, 
Times-Picayune, secretary. They were 
in charge when it ceased and will hold 
office until the next annual election, in 
January. 


The Newspaper Club of New York was 
represented by President Charles G. 
Hambidge and a committee at the memo- 
rial services for Mayor John Purroy 
Mitchel at Woodlawn Cemetery, July 
18 


The newly organized Miami (Fla.) 
Press Club had a luncheon, July 10, on 
the Sea Grape Inn, a house boat anchored 
in Biscayne Bay, prepared by Luy Torma, 
one time chef to Emperor Franz Joseph 
and Emperor Charles, which was so long 
that only a brief business meeting was 
possible. The club also held another 
luncheon July 17 in the new Miami 
Herald news room at which Mrs. Marjorie 
Stoneman-Douglas, Miss Jefferson Bell, 
and Miss Virginia fvans, all of the 
Herald news staff, were hostesses. 


The Northwestern North Dakota Press 
Association, which was organized last 
year, will hold its first annual summer 
meeting at Williston, N. D., July 28 
and 29. 


The San Francisco Union Printers’ 
Mutual Aid Society recently elected the 
following officers: Marice J. McDonnell, 
president; A. R. Chenowith, first vice- 
president ; Cyril L. Straight, second vice- 
president ; Albert Springer, secretary- 
treasurer; James D. Laing, marshal; 
Louis Nordhausen, guardian; arid Curtis 
Benton, member of the board of directors. 
The society has $10,000 in its treasury. 
Peter J. Cotter, retiring president, was 
presented with a gold I. T. U. Watch 
fob. 


The Chattanooga Business Women’s 
Club last week tendered a luncheon to 
newspaper and literary women who were 
attending the annual convention of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
The guests numbered fifty. Miss Lucile 
Merrill directed the entertainment. Mil- 
ton B. Ochs of the Times presided as 
toastmaster, extending greetings from the 
press of Chattanooga and the south. 
Mayor Chambliss also extended a wel- 
come to the visitors. Mrs. William 
Brown Melloney, editor of the Delinea- 
tor, was the banquet honor guest. She 
spoke on “The Changed Attitude of 
Business Men Toward the Woman in 
Business,” covering a complete outline 
of business life for the past 25 years. 


The Philmont Country Club was the 
scene of the tournament of the News- 
papermen’s Golf Association of Philadel- 
phia, July 17. William H. Evans 
and C. H. Sykes played from scratch 
in the qualifying round. Mr. Evans 
has a score of 89 while Mr. Sykes fol- 
lowed close on his heels with a score 
of 95. P. P. O'Neill of the Record came 
out first in the net score with a card 
of 83, on a handicap of 15. After the 
scores were in, the contestants were 
entertained by the club at dinner. 


One feature of the annual outing of 
the Northern Minnesota Editorial Asso- 
ciation at Park Rapids, Itasca State Park 
and Bemidji on August 9, 10, 11, 12 and 
13 will be a horseshoe-pitching tourna- 
ment to determine the state championship. 
Cash prizes, totaling $125, ranging from 
$25 to $2.50, will be offered by the Print- 
ers’ Supply Men’s Association of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 


The meeting of the Southeast Missouri 
Press Assiciation has been postponed 
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until August 18-19. Features of the 
program are an automobile tour on the 
paved Peace Highway, boat trip in- 
spection of proposed “Y” bridge at Cairo, 
and a banquet and barbecue dinner on 
historic Brewers’ Lake. 


ADVERTISING 


NJEW editors of Poor Richard’s Alma- 
1 hac, official publication of the Phila- 
delphia Poor Richard Club, are J. B. 
Mackenzie; Leonard Ormerod, publicity 
manager of the Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania, and Edwin V. Winslow, 
service manager of William F. Fell Com- 
pany. George E. Loane is advertising 
manager. The Almanac has a new size, 
5%4 inches wide by 8 inches deep. The 
cover illustration is a portrait study 
of Franklin, made by Guernsey Moore, 
a member of the club. It is the 
first of a series of cover illustra- 
tions to be made by other well- 
known artists who are Poor Rich- 
ardites. The following new committee 
chairmen have been announced by the 
recently installed president, Charles A. 
Stinson: Convention, FE. Miner Fen- 
ton; ENTERTAINMENT, Robert K. Mc- 
Curdy; Lrprary, Charles H. Henkels; 
MEMBERSHIP, Morton Gibbons-Neff; 
MunIcIPpAL, Rowe Stewart; Rear Es- 
TATE, John H. Sinberg; Speakers, John 
E. Wick; House, Frank C. Goldner; 
ACQUAINTANCE AND ATTENDANCE, Wal- 
ter Dilg; Prrntinc, Frank Goldner; 
Atuiretic, Howard C. Story; Camac 
Street Committee, Gilbert E. Gable. 

The Dallas (Tex.) Advertising League 
has decided to wage a membership cam- 
paign to seek 100 new members within 
the next thirty days, and in furtherance 
of that campaign has voted to reduce 
dues of the league from $6 to $3 a quar- 
ter. 


TO CELEBRATE GOLDEN JUBILEE 


North Carolina Press to Meet July 26, 
27 and 28 at Shelby 


The golden jubilee convention of the 
North Carolina Press Association will 
be held at Cleveland Springs Park Hotel, 
Shelby, N. C., July 26, 27 and 28. The 
program prepared by J. B. Sherrill, the 
president, and Miss Beatrice Cobb, the 
secretary, will be devoted to the progress 
in industry, agriculture, education, jour- 
nalism, good roads, railroads, and elec- 
tricity accomplished during the past half 
century. 

Gov. Cameron Morrison of North 
Carolina has accepted an invitation to 
deliver an address before the convention. 
A daily paper will be issued by John Paul 
Lucas and a staff of editors. The Ki- 
wanis Club of Shelby will entertain the 
association with a banquet. A trip is to 
be made to Chimney Rock, stopping over 
at Rutherfordton. 

The Walter H. Savory loving cup will! 
be presented to the weekly or semi- 
weekly of North Carolina which excels 
in typography, make-up, and general ef- 
fectiveness. Former Secretary of the 
Navy Josephus Daniels, editor of the 
Raleigh News & Observer, is to be the 
orator of the convention, and he will 
speak on the progress made in the state 
since the association was organized. J. 
A. Robinson of Durham, for 49 years a 
member of the association, will tell some 
of his reminiscences. 


Oppose “Sesqui” Postponement 


At a meeting in Philadelphia, July 17, 
directors of the Joint Sesqui-centennial 
Resolution Association elected Edward 
W. Bok, president, definitely rejected a 
proposal to postpone the fair until 1927 
and instructed the secretary to request 
the United States Senate to adopt, as 
promptly as possible, the joint sesqui cen- 
tennial resolution recently passed by the 
House of Representatives. It was de- 
cided to hold the exposition in 1926, the 
original year set in the preliminary plans. 





Appoints New Representative 


The Superior (Wis.) Telegram has 
appointed Hamilton-De Lisser, Inc., New 
York, as its rational advertising repre- 
sentative. 
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WEST 





VIRGINIA 


West Virginia’s 


natural resources 


extend from the deep crust of fertile 
soil that tops its mountains to the 
bowels of the earth, its mines of coal 
and iron, its wells of oil and natural 


gas. 


Its factories transform 


its crude 


products into merchandise, its farms 
produce rich crops; its beautiful and 
luxuriant valleys, with their amaz- 
ing waterways amidst rich orchards 


and industrial development, 


seem 


framed by nature for man’s highest 











achievements. 
A well-balanced territory _ solid, 
permanent. 
A market worth while reached 
through daily West Virginia 
newspapers. 
Rate Rate 
for for 
Circul- 5,000 Circu- 5,000 
lation lines lation lines 
Bluefield Martinsburg 
+tTelegraph ....(M) 16183 82 tJournal ........ (E) 4986 8 
Charleston Morgantown 
"Gazette ........ (M) 18,777 86.06 WO a cusadsaes (E) 4500 622 
*Gazette ......... (S) 2,359 06 
Parkersburg 
Clarksburg SEE vasesesacl (M) 5,568 025 
tExpoment ..(M&S) 7.879 8% WOdand  <cceccoses (S) 6,366 825 
*Telegram ...... (E) 7,822 $35 tte. ss (E) 6419 24 
"Telegram ...... (S) 16,942 035 
phere y “Intell M) 11 6325 
“West Virginian. (E) 4,959 63 —a ae : ~ r 
Ce RO (M) 688% 6 abe ax tied. a 
Huntington 
tAdvertiser ..... (E) 10,635 .03s 
*Herald-Dispatch tGovernment Statement, April 1, 
(M) 12523 035 1922. 
*Herald-Dispatch *A. B. C. Report, April 1, 1922. 
(S) 12559 035 ttPublishers”’ Statement. 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 


This is an acknowledge- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 
GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 








FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 





PIORMING EDITION 


The World and The Eve- 


ning World have a com- 
bined circulation, daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 


tract discounts. They carry 
more dry 8 advertising; 
are read more jobbers, 


department oo: chain store 
buyers, and by more retail- 
ers; offer more circulation 
per dollar and a more con- 
centrated _ circulation; a 
reader and a dealer influence 
more localized than any 
other morning and evening 
combination. 
Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year. 


CGAY Wiorld 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
ge Detreit 








The Standard of Influence 


Discriminating readers and advertisers 


know that generations have found 
such power behind their favorite 
paper, 


Che 
Pittsburg Dispatch 


the same year in and year out! 
Branch Offices: 


Wallace G. 
Brunswick Building, 
The 
Marquette 


Brooke, 

New York 
ord-Parsons Co. 
Building, Chicago, IIL 


Editor 





MAKERS” 


This :s @ regular weekly department 


& Publisher for July 22, 


1922 


ONE Ys. 


designed to answer questions, 


offer 


suggestions and generally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies 


and weekiies. Henry Beetle Hough, co-e 
Vineyard Gazette, 
we will pay $1. When 
MONEY SAVER 
Your ideas must be workable, 


this department, Contributions to this 


THE Buffalo (Minn.) Journal has hit upon 
a nevel plan for buile ling up its want ad 
olumns and at the same time collecting its 
subse ription accounts. It runs a free want ad 
of not more than twenty words for each sub- 
scriber whose subscription is paid in advance. 
The want column is one of the most interesting 
departments of the paper, and once the adver- 
tiser tries it he is generally convinced of its 
value. He finds it a source of locating stray 
animals, of securing buyers for pedigreed stock, 
disposing of second-hand machinery replaced 
by new, finding the owner of an auto tire 
picked up on the road, the renting of extra 
pasture land, sale of surplus wood or hay, 
telling the neighbors of eggs for hatching and 
a thousand other matters that can be traded 
or sold through the medium of the want col 
umn.—M., 


Newspapers do not make 
the marked copy, as a rule. Every issue con 
tains matter of keen interest to persons who 
are not now subscribers and a great many mail 
subscriptions could be secured by calling their 
attention to the stories or editorials. If there 
is an interesting feature story from an outlying 
town, send out 25 or 30 copies, marked, to a 
list of citizens there who are not subscribers. 
If a club’s activities are told, mail to officers 
of the club. If an editorial follows the known 
* certain non-subscribers, mail to 


sufficient use of 


opinions 
them.—R. 

A job printing department located in a down- 
town ro va can please customers by means 
of a display window. The plan has been used 
by a Michigan printer with good results. He 
permits any business house which gives him its 
printing, to display its wares for a week in the 
window. With it he shows samples of printing 
done for the firm. Many firms in outlying sec- 
tions like this plan of getting downtown dis- 
play.—R. F. 





Thorough covering of a territory added to 


daily features will build up a circulation, and 
one of the best methods to keep features and 
news coming from small communities is by 
means of a weekly correspondence letter, that is 
as regular in arriving at the correspondent’s 
home, as the newspaper itself. In that weekly 
news letter, not only can the queries of indi- 
vidua rrespondents be answered, but tips 
for stories can be included, and many valu- 
able suggestions offered that will bring fruit. 
Reeognition given to unusually well written 
stories, scoops and beats would be valuable in 

ping ‘Pp the morale and interest of the cor- 
responder S. K.. D. 





FOREIGN WORK NEEDS SPECIAL 
TRAINING 


(Continued from Page 6) 
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LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 
TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION 


Government statement for six 
months ended March 31, 1922 


wore ]46,233 


New York 
H, W. MOLONEY 
604 Times Bldg. 
Suite 401, Tower Bldg. 


Chicago 
G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
6 No. Michigan Ave. 




















new conditions. It took me that. He 
cannot go to London and judge English 
politics by American standards. He will 
hear of ‘great political crises,’ and, judg- 
ing by America, - will think he knows 
what to expect. But he will be wrong. 


A compromise will be effected, and the 
result will be something quite different. 
“Next he must train himself to take 


responsibility. When he becomes a spe- 
cial correspondent he will find that there 
are many matters he will have to decide 


for himself. The managing editor on 
this side can only give him general di- 
rections; he cannot tell in New York 


what ought to be sent from London. 
“In the third place, he must understand 
the financial end of it. With a cable rate 
of seven cents a word he must not waste 
money by sending unimportant news, not 


even skeletonized. It must be good to 
be worth sending.” 

During the talk Mr. Draper would 
break off now and then to say, “I don’t 
want to be dogmatic. There are always 
qualifications that can be made to any 


statement.” 

In a reference to the effect of govern- 
ment influence over the press, Mr. 
Draper pointed out that there is scracely 
an owner of a Sunday paper who has not 
been knighted or elevated to the peerage 
by Premier Lloyd George 

“T still think that the American press 
is the freest in the world,” he added. 

Mr. Draper admitted that the relation 


will be a regular contributor, 
making and for money saving are wanted also 
your idea appears clit 
EDITOR and payment 


told in as 


editor and publisher of the Martha’s 
but your ideas on money 
For each idea published 
it out and send it to the 
will be made by return mail. 
few words as possible and new to 
lepartment will not be returned. 


Help the school teacher by running a health 
ampaign in the newspaper and thus getting 
parents and pupils interested in what 
—<_ people are doing. This may be done bv 
taking one subject at a time and inviting the 
aid of the pupils, who may write compositions 
or give their idea of certain health subjects. 
V. cas 








What to do on a summer night can be used 
as the basis for a group of advertisements 
which would include ads from the movie thea- 
tre, local cigar stands, restaurants, soda foun- 
tains, bus lines running to nearby cities, and 
soft drink parlors. You might run a story 
telling about the many delightful amusements 
for summer evenings offered by local firms to 
ocal restaurants. This sert of a story would 
be appreciated by all the firms catering to 
summer night business and they would, un- 
loubtedly, be glad to come in with extra ad- 
vertising to help the thing along.—F. H. W. 


Here's a stunt that ovght to help business 
onsiderably. Announce that you will. let the 
unmarried girls of your city edit a coming edi- 
tion of your paper. It would be easy to get a 

umber of bright girls interested in such a 
pr pesition as this and under your direction 
they could, undoubtedly, get out a very snappy, 
interesting paper. Then go to all your adver- 
tisers and get them to take extra space for the 
purpose of appealing to the young people who 
are always gocd patrons of oe fountains, 
candy stores, picture theatres, clothing stores, 
bowling alleys, pocket billiard parlors and so 
on. Firms in these lines of business woudl, 
undoubtedly, come in on such an edition with 
increased advertising space.—F. H. W. - 








It wouldn’t be a bad idea for you to have 
1 regular department in your paper in which 
you would list “‘New Mail Subscribers to This 
This sort of a department would 
le you to get new subscribers’ names into 
the paper at once and would interest all the 
other mail subscribers who would want to see 





if they knew any of the new subscribers. 
F. I F 
How much space are you wasting in over- 


sized department headings? It is casy to get 
into a rut in this particular and keep on using 
a big head that has outlived its usefulness. 
Many a paper could save a column of space 
daity without injuring departments, through re- 
cn in size of departmental heads, a column 

ise for news or advertising.—R. F. 


of governments to newspapers was a fa- 
vorite topic with him, and he will fea- 
ture it at Williamstown. During his 
week in New York his headquarters will 
be at the Tribune. 

The last glimpse his interviewer had 
of Mr. Draper was on No. 4 Pier, Ho- 
boken, where he was affectionately greet- 
ing, with masculine kisses of which he 
was unashamed, the relatives who had 
come to meet him. There was something 
fine and genuine about that homecoming. 





Ad Solicitor Arrested in Detroit 


Joseph Adams, alias C. L. Austin of 
Chicago, was arrested in Detroit, July 15, 


on a charge of obtaining money under 
false pretenses. He was posing, police 
say, as an advertising solicitor for the 


house organ of the International Order of 
Railway Yardmen, and collected $225 in 
this vicinity. The publication suspended 
two years ago. Adams was arrested in 
the office of the Droham Coal Company, 
where police say they witnessed him ac- 
cept $10 for advertising. 


Police Warn of Fake Ad Solicitors 


Police of various Michigan cities have 
issued a warning against advertising so- 
licitors representing the “Official Guide 
and Directory of the International Order 
of Railroad Yardmasters,” which the 
police say does not exist. 


More British Publishers Invited 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
have invited British business paper pub- 
lishers to attend their annual convention to 
be held in New York next October. The 
exact dates have not yet been fixed. 








NEW ORLEANS 
STATES 


ADVERTISING RATES 
AFTER OCT. 1 


12c DAILY FLAT 
15c SUNDAY FLAT 


Daily over 51,000 
Sunday over 63,000 


PRESENT RATE 
10c D. & S. on 2,000 Lines 
Represented by 


S. C. Beckwith, Special Agency 
New York 


John M. Branham Co., Chicago 





An Accounting 
and 
Federal Tax Service 


for Publishers 


References on 
Application 





CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


—— 


Punch 


can be put in your sell- 
ing in Indianapolis by 
supporting your distri- 
bution with advertising 











in the newspaper that 
clearly dominates the 
market. 


Ghe 


Indianapolis 
News 


New York Office: Dan A, Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 
Chicago Office: J, E, Lutz, The Tower Bldg. 
Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager. 








Features by 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Rube Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 
Burns Mantle 
T. L. Masson 
O. O, McIntyre 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate,Inc. 


Times Building, New York 
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There’s a Reason 
Ask The Los Angeles Times 


The Hollister Organization is 
now conducting its third circula- 
tion campaign for the Los Angeles 
Times. 

Write or wire for more details of 
the circulation building plan that 
has repeatedly satisfied. 









HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION - 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United Statee 
300 MERRITT BLOG. LOS ANGELES,CAL. 
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From 28,000 


to more than 


105,000 


In Seven Months 
The Detroit 
TIMES 








“The Model Kitchen 
and Pantry”’ 


A feature copyright advertising 
page Trademark registration 
and patents pending. 
Infringements prosecuted. 

No republication in whole or in 
part without permission. 


For write to 


H. F. SCHALDACH 


Special newspaper representative. 
4025 Arcade Bldg., Seattle Wash. 


information 








New Hauen 
Renister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Newspaper 


Circulation over 32,500 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Hauen Register 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York—Detroit—Chicage 
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DOLLAR PULLER S 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas thet will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


idea for increasing advertising « 
but it may be just the 
Pusitsuer will ‘bay $1 for each 
the idea is new being used in y 

Address your communication to 
apfear clip them and 


the 
mall them in 


Unavailabie ideas will not be returne 


UNIQUE advertising 





building page can 
be produced in news style by running a 
headline “The First Eight Stages of You 
New Home” (seven if a seven column paper) 
Then devote a column to each stage; Ist, the 
lot; 2nd, the architect, builder and loan; 3rd, 
bricks and lumber; 4th, spouting, plumbing 
and heating; 5th, hardwood and electric fix 
tures; 6th, painter and paper hanger; 7th, 
furniture; 8th, insurance. Each column will 
then be sold to one or more dealers for that 
stage. —R. B. M. 

The Tourist Camp can be made a_ dolla: 
puller. Keep tab for a week of the different 
makes of cars which use the camp. Get up 
a story on this then take it to the deal 
handling the car which leads the list lf 
he’s a good business man he'll see the value 
of this ad.—B. R. 

“History of the. lollypop.” When was 
first put on the market? What are the in 
gredients? How do they get all the pretty 
colors? What is the secret of its continued 
popularity ? Why do some of the older 


“grownups” like it as well as the children do? 
Run a special “lollypop page.” Interview 
confectionery dealers, wholesale candy dealers 
and manufacturers. Get some special adver 
tising. Let one of your staff men write a 
humorous story in connection with the feature 
It is a new idea and means dollars in revenue. 
—F. C. 


Don’t waste the scraps left over 
job office. Save them until you have 
lated enough to make a good run, 
to uniform size, and print them 
tractive wordings at the top and bottom, pad 
them and distribute them regularly at public 
telephone booths. Thee first thing a person 
does after getting into a booth is to begin a 
hurried search in his pockets for scratch 
paper. Your thoughtfulness in keeping it sup 
plied will be pleasing to every user of a pub 
lic telephone, and the advertising will make an 
impression on the mind when in a receptive 
The cost will be trifling—W. H. M 


from the 
accumu 

trim them 
up with at 


mood. 


Recently a contest was conducted in the 








Phoenixville (Pa.) Republican under the head 
“What Do You Know?” Beneath were given 
a number of famous sayings. To the. person 
who named the author of each saying and 
gave the best short story of his or her life a 
prize of $25 was given. Other prizes in pro- 
portion were awarded and the contest evoked 


1 wide-spread interest.—H. J. B. 


\ Go-to-the-theatre 
a 12-page advertising 
ville, Tenn. newspapers. Staged in 
when theatre business was 
created a renewed interest in 
enabled the theatres to 
hot weather just how cool 
they were Ten thousand 
eight largest theatres in 
away, being showered airplane cn a local 
amusement park one Sunday of Go-to-the- 
theatre week at an hour prev.ously advertised. 


week 
section in 


was productive of 
both Nash- 
June, just 
slowing up, it 
amusements, and 
demonstrate during 
and comfortable 
free tickets to the 
the city were given 
by 


These tickets were good only for afternoon 
performances. Local merchants were advised 
of the large number of people who would be 
in the business district on these afternoons, 
and they responded by using generous adver- 
tising space in the special Go-to-the-theatre 


section of each paper, advertising special sales. 
A double-page spread used in this 


was sec- 
ton by the theatres, the pictures of movie 
stars appearing, but with all the names under 
the wrong pictures. Prizes were offered to 
those who successfully re-arranged the names 
so that they would appear under the pictures 


correctly.—R. L. S. 


Interest in the preparation of display ad- 
vertisements will be stimulated by the offer of 
an annual cup to the advertiser who publishes 
the “best, cleanest and most appealing” ad- 
vertisement in the year. This can be carried 
still further by offering an award to the reader 
who submits the best proposed copy 


for an 
advertiser.—B. T. 





A Lynn (Mass.) department store conducted 
what it called a “surprise sale,” recently which 
resulted in much business. The day previous 
to the sale, the local newspapers carried page 
advertisements of the various articles in the 
sale, but instead of the usual price mark, there 
was a question mark. The shopper did not 


idea printed under thi 
mur city does not bar it fre 


Your 


~ circulation may not appeal to your manager. 
thing that so 


me other manager wants. 


this head 


Epitor & 
The fact that 
m the department. 

Epiror. When they 
ment by return mati. 


Dottar PULLER 
and receive pay 
1 

leart xf the 
the store the 
novelty of the 
public L 


until he or she 
day to purchase it The 
caught quickly with the 


prices 


next 


went to 


sale 


Parents 


keep the 


difficult to 
enings on ac- 
outside of the 


pretty 
home ev 
count of the attractions 
ne \nd yet most parents want to keep 

children at home at least some evenings. 
s being the uld be a good stunt 
to get up a ads of firms dealing in 


ywadays find it 
hildren at 
many 





case it wo 


page of 


goods for the home which, when used in the 
home, would keep the children at home in the 
evenings. Such goods are phonographs, radio 
sets, games of various sorts, books, reading 
lamps and so on, It shouldn’t be at all diffi- 
cult to get up a page of this sort.—F. H. W. 


\ free outing for the 
city would be a 


could be 


poor children of your 
good advertising stunt, and 
carried out with the aid of your 
local transportat ompany, or a number of 
auto owners, at little cost Joston Ameri- 
can is Nan- 
tasket who 
wish to go simply clip a coupon paper 
three days and exchange them, 
ipon ten cents, for a round trip 
ticket.—C. L. M. 


on < 
The 
giving 


tree steamer excursions to 


Seach and return. All readers 
from the 
for consecutive 
payment of 


steamer 


\ telephone 
cially easy to 
te lephe ne 
of page 
press 


hot 
the 


page in weather is espe- 
sell. Sell manager of your 
company a commanding space at top 
for any message he may like to im- 
upon the public. Then sell the other 
spaces to merchants who deliver goods. Each 
ad should call attention to a special service 
or bargain which can be ordered by telephone. 
R. B. 


There are generally a number 
held im every city 
in lakes or rivers or Y. 
Get up the complete 

write a 


of acquatic 
in the summertime, 
M. C. A. gym pools. 
list of these coming 
about the benefits of 
swimming and around this story group 
1 lot of ads of concerns selling bathing suits, 
teaching swimming, dealing in canoes, etc., and 
f boarding houses and hotels at nearby popu- 


lar sorts —F. H. W. 
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then 
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sub 
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number of* « 
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worth $7,500 
property of 
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yver $27 ll 


YOO will 
the largest 
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iwards 
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mbers having 
redits at the end of 


the awards is 





use 
which may be 
listed real 
agents designated by the Gazette. A 
pictures of various cottages listed with 
dealers with the name of the 
furnishes very welcome 
Estate 
list of awards 
a Packard Twin 
let” to finish 
there are nu 
Radio outfit, 
The 
daily are proving 
selves.—O. C. W 


any 
this value estate 
of 
various 
agent unde 
publicity the 
the house in 
automobiles, starting 
and running the 
Ford Sedan. In 
prizes such as a 
accounts in 
which 


series 


rneath 
Real 
the 


with 


to 
Dealers. Following 


are 8 


Six “Gaunt- 


addition 
( omplete 
local banks, etc 
appearing almost 


with a 
merous 
bank 
full-page ads 


are 


circulation builders in them 


Most 
mobile 
Angeles 
usual 
mobile 
edition. 
decidedly 

ivail 


six-day newspapers publish their 
on Saturdays, but 
recently departed from the 
and is now issuing its auto- 
section as a part of the Wednesday 
The Express has found the 
wise the 


auto 
sections the Los 
Express 


custom 


move a 


one, as dealers 


automobile 


themselves of space in the mid-week 
section much more liberally than they did 
when it was published Saturday afternoons, 
with the automobile sections of the Sunday 
papers only a few hours off.—R. 
Correction 
In this column, in the June 10th issue, was 


published an 


item telling of a full-page adver- 
tisement 


appearing in the Ogden Standard Ex- 
aminer, called the “Model Kitchen and Pan- 
try.” Upon investigation, we find that this 
page has been published in a large and influen- 
tial list of papers by H. F. Schaldach, special 
newspaper representative, 4025 Arcade bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., and that the page is copyrighted 
by him, and that he has trade mark registration 
and patents pending on same. It seems that 
Mr. Schaldach published these pages last fall 
in The Tacoma Ledger, the Portland (Ore.) 
Oregorian, and other papers. 
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Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 
MEMBER A. B. C. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 
1. A. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


544 Fort Dearborn Bank Bidg.. Chicage 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, Hearst Bidg., San Francisse 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants ere putting on men. 

Plant managers ere opfti- 

mistic regarding fui ‘re. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 


R. NORTHRUP 
35@ Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 














We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
businese-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St, N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 
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ENWRIGHT BUYS MORE PAPERS 





Lynn Telegram-News and Boston Tele- 
gram’s Publisher to Expand 


Announcement was made this week by 
Frederick W. Enwright, publisher of the 
Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News and the 
Boston Telegram, that in the near future 
he will start newspapers at Worcester, 
Springfield and Lawrence, Mass., and 
Hartford and New Haven, Conn., with a 
capital of $5,000,000. 

It also was announced that Mr. En- 
wright has purchased the entire stock 
issue in the Boston Telegram, and now 
has full control of the paper. He will be 
president and treasurer, and Mrs. En- 
wright and his brother, Walter H. T. 
Enwright, directors. 

Mr. Enwright formerly was a reporter 
on the Boston Post and other Boston 
newspapers. He started the Lynn Tele- 
gram 10 years ago, later purchasing the 
Lynn Evening News from representatives 


Editor & Publisher for July 22, 


of the United States Shoe Machinery 
Company. 

The Boston 
March 16, 1921. 


Telegram was started 





New Home for Bradford Era 


A new brick home is being erected by 
the Bradford (Pa.) Morning Era, of 
which J. W. Milligan is publisher and 
manager. The old structure is being 
razed, while the new one is being built up 
around it. 





Boosting Boston’s Printing Show 


Representatives from the chambers of 
commerce, typothete clubs of America, 
purchasing agents’ associations, printing 
industry manufacturers, craftsmen clubs, 
advertising clubs, miscellaneous printing 
associations, art, technical and business 
schools, printing industry jobbing houses, 
press and publishing associations, and 
many others will take part in a big get- 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
RATE CARD 
im effect March 11, 1922 





1. General Advertising 


i» Transient rate 50c oss agate line (minimum 


space 14 lines—1 inch). 


b. PREFERRED POSITIONS. 


Full page ......... 672 agate lines $200.00 Front and back cover rates on application. 
Hae P0Ge <nccccce 336 * - 113.00 
Quarter page ...... 168 “ oe 60.00 Inside front and back covers 10% extra. 
Eighth page ....... = ” 35.00 

xtéenth page ..... 42 “ ne 20.00 All other positions 25% extra. 





2 Time Contracts 


Agate 6 insertions 

a. Lines within year 
Full page .......... 672 $188.00 
Half page ......... 336 100.00 
Quarter page ...... 168 56.00° 
Eighth page ....... &4 30.00° 
Sixteenth page ..... 42 18.00° 


12 insertions 26 insertions 52 insertions 


within year within year within year 
$175.00 $150.00 $125. 
94.00 88.00 75.00 
50.00° 47.00° 44.00 
28.00° 25.00° 23.00 
15.00° 14.00° 13.00 


All 52 consecutive-insertion contracts (see last column above) are based on consecutive in- 


sertions within the year. 
for one insertion only. 


Extra space is charged at the 52-insertion rate, but contract is credited 


Half pages and full pages on 6, 12 and 26-time contracts may be used at the option of the 


edvertiser within the twelve-month period. 


“Quarter, eighth and sixteenth pages must be on definite copy schedule. 

b. Contract advertisers are accorded the privilege of same insertion rate for larger space. 
For example: an advertiser under contract for twenty-six (26) quarter-pages at $47 per insertion 
ie accorded the privilege of half pages at $88 and full pages at $150, but such advertisement is 
to be credited on contract as but one insertion of contract space. 

c. Rate maker card—S2 consecutive insertions—minimum space 2 agate lines—net rate 28e. 


per agate line. Extra space pro rata. 


d. All rebates earned by advertisers using more than contracted space within life of contract, 
are paid in advertising space to be used within one month after expiration of contract. 





3. Classified Advertising 
a. 


Bidlp.. THRE. dsccccscbcccgce 06 a 

Bat Babeccs cswoncocsvassces -. 06 a werd 
Situations Wanted........ -++» 03 a word 
Business Opportunities......... .06 a word 


4 Reading Notices—(None ) 


Commissions. Allowed to recognized agen- 
cies on other than publishers’ advertising. 


b. All advertisements inserted on a strictly cash basis, 
except on orders from contract advertisers. 


ec. No discount for frequency of insertion. 





6 TERMS 


a. All accounts payable net 30 days and subject to sight draft immediately thereafter. 

b. Two (2) per cent. cash discount allowed on current advertising bills paid on or before the 
tenth (10th), provided all previous bills are paid. “ 

ec. Engravings, electrotypes, etc., are made at the expense of the advertiser and are not sub- 


ject to cash discount. 


d. Advertising copy will be prepared by the service department of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


at an additional charge of 10%. 





7. Mechanical Requirements 


Column width, 13 ems. Column depth, 168 lines. 


9 x 12 inches. 


Columns to page, 4. Size of page, 


Double center spread, 12 inches deep x 19 inches wide. Half tones used in advertisements 


‘ ghould be 133 line screen. 





8. Time Schedule and Miscellaneous 


= Serr 


advertisement. 


9. Publishing Date—Saturday of each week 


Ali copy subject to publishers’ approval. b. Forms Close Thursday. ; 

Advertisements must be in office by Wednesday P. M. for current week's issue. 

Corrections on advertisements may be made up to Thursday, 5 P. M. ; 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER will not be responsible for errors in advertisements, due te 
failure to return proof in time to make corrections. 2 : 

Failure to furnish new copy on definite insertion contracts will compel use of previous 


g. Copy for advertisement should be received as early in the week as possible to insure good 


display and position. 


bh. All cuts should accompany copy. i. All new cuts and art work made at expense of 


advertiser. 





18. Circulation 
a. Member of A. B. C. 


b. (February 1/22) Circulation 5,007 





11. Subscription Rates—Domestic $4.00. Canada $450. Foreign $5.00 





12. Executive Personnel 
J. W. Ferguson, general manager; John F. Redmond, managing editor. 
J. B. Keeney, advertising; Fenton Dowling, circulation 


1922 


together banquet at the Copley Plaza, 
July 27, for the purpose of obtaining the 
co-operation of craftsmen in the Second 
Educational Graphic Arts Exposition to 
be held in Boston this fall. 





Albuquerque Herald Sold 


The name of the company publishing 
the Albuquerque (N. M.) Rvesing and 
Sunday Herald has been changed from 
the Central Printing Company to the 
Albuquerque Herald, Inc., and the job 
printing and bookbinding business sold 
to Thomas Hughes. The new company 
is to continue publishing an evening and 
Sunday edition as the Albuquerque Her- 
ald. The officers of the new company 


are: H. E. Hening, president; H. P. 
Pickrell, vice-president, and H. F. Aspin- 
wall, secretary. The company has or- 
dered a new press and additional com- 
posing room equipment, which it is to 
house in a building soon to be erected. 





New W. N. U. Building 


Construction work will begin within 
the next fifteen days on a new two-story 
building, which will be occupied, by the 
Western Newspaper Union at 8th avenue, 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. The building will 
cost $75,000. This building will have a 
frontage of 46 feet and will be 134 feet 
deep. It will be completed by Octo- 
ber 25. 








SUPPLIES & 


For 








Newspaper Making 


EQUIPMENT | 











Matrices for Sale 

On account of changing our newspaper face 
to a more condensed letter we have on hand 
13 complete fonts of six point Roman with full- 
face two-letter mats. These mats are in abso- 
lutely A-1 condition and will be sold very 
reasonably. If interested please address 
Shenectady Gazette. 





USED PRESSROOM EQUIPMENT 
GOSS TWO eS. ve 


PR 
Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 or 16 page papers. Prints 
7 or 8 columns to page. 
SCOTT THREE DECK SPEED KING 
PRESS 


Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 or 24 
page papers. First and last pages in color. 
HOE SEXTUPLE PRESS 
with color printing cylinder. Running speed per hour 
48,000—4, 6, 8, 10 or 16 pages; 36,000, 16 
pages; 24,000, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22 or 24 Es 
HOE DOUBLE SEXTUPLE PRESS 
with color printing cylinder. Running speed per hour 
96,000—4, 6, 8, 10 or 16 pages; 72,000, 16 
pages; 48,000, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22 or 24 
Advise us Press that Interests You. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
New York Plainfield Chicago 
1457 Broadway New Jersey 1441 Monadnock Block 








Are Any of These 
Mail List Problems 
Your Problems? 


Has your mail room the speed you 
need? Are too many papers delayed 
or undelivered? Is there too much de- 
lay in correcting your mail list? Are 
you getting complaints from your sub- 
scribers? Is your mail list handled as 
efficiently as you wish? Is your circu- 
lation manager kept so busy handling 
circulation that he has little time or 
energy left for building circulation? 

Investigate the MULTI-MAILER 


SYSTE Learn how it has solved 
the mail list problems of others. In its 
15th year—impressive list of users. 


Write today for more information. 


Speedaiumatic 


Company 
THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


617-@25 WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 








NEWSPAPER 


PRESSES 
FOR SALE 


Goss Straight-line Octuple with double 
folder. Page length 23 9/16 inches. 
Goss Straight-line Sextuple with double 
folder. Page length 23 9/16 inches. 
Goss Straight-line Sextuple with double 
former. Page length 22% inches. 
Goss Four-Deck Single-width Straight- 
line Quadruple with single folder. Page 
length 22% inches. 

Goss Straight-line Twenty-Page Press 
with single folder. Page length 21.60 
inches. 

Goss Monitor Twelve-Page Press. Page 
length 21.60 inches. 


For particulars apply to 


R. HOE & CO. 
504-520 Grand St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


7 Water St., 827 Tribune Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. 








Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers 
and bookbinders - yy of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & .. 9% Beekman St., 
New York City. 





Hee Plate Finishing Machine, 

with motor, 220 volt alternating current, diam- 
eter of plate 13 inches, 7 columns, 13 ems (can 
be made to take 8 columns, 12% ems), in the 
best condition. Owner has two and needs only 
one. Very attractive price. Baker Sales Com- 
pany, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





x Newspaper Plant Equipments h 
Established in 1912 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 








Modern Hoe (low down) Press, 
18 pages at 30,000, printing up 
to 36 pages, with plate finishing 
machine. 
Press can be shipped and erected 
at once. 





1 Model B Intertype, 3 Linotypes 


from same plant. 








Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 











For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 








Pitts’ Kansas City 
New York ( Denver 
~ hia Detroit Los rote 
Richmond Cincinnati Bornaa 





Atlanta St. Louis 
Buffalo 


Minneapolle Winnipes 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
claseification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 5@ words) FREE. 


Accountant or Assistant Business er 

Competent young man desires position as ac- 
countant or assistant business manager on 
daily, preferably in the West. Now em 
ployed on daily in city of 25,000. Experience 
and references furnished. Address Box C-775, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor. 

Wide experience and demonstrated ability. 
One employer says of him, “Increased business 
by more than 300 per cent with close applica- 
tion.” Makes friends for both paper and him- 
self and holds them. 10 years Metropolitan 
and Western experience as advertising man- 
ager, solicitor and copy writer. 31 years old, 
college education, married. Availble now. 

770, Editor & Publisher. 











Advertising Solicitor 

Young man, experienced in successful solicit- 
ing, copy writing and general co-operation 
with retailers in newspaper advertising, seeks 
connection, preferably but not unreservedly, in 
or near New York. Experience gained with 
one of a recognized group of Middle Western 
dailies in city of 30,000. Age 23, college gradu- 
ate, immediately available. C-738, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Chicago Publishers, Attention! 

Young man, 31 years old, served in all de- 
partments of the publishing field, traveled 
entire country, and now willing to shoulder 
responsibility where past practical experience 
will be of value. Most practical experience 
consists of mechanical, especially composing 





room. Studied journalism at University. 
Want connection where loyalty, stick-to-it- 
iveness, honesty and character count. Un- 


derstand management and control sufficiently 
well to know what is a fair day’s work as 
regards production in your plant. All re- 
plies will be treated strictly confidential. 
C-662, care Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





News Editor 
in city of 9,000 will consider change to larger 
field in September, Pacific Northwest preferred, 
Seven years general assignment work metro- 
politan field, copy desk and city and telegraph 
and news editor small dailies, as well as edito- 
rial writing. Stanford University man. Age 
SS Sa Address C-751, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





Sporting Editor and Writer 


Young married man capable of handling de- 
partment and writing on any sporting subject. 
Present employer says, “A sporting editor 
who knows sports and can write about them 
in an informative and interesting manner.” 
Now head of department in city of 100,000, 
seeks opportunity in larger field. C-774, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. 
Anything, anywhere on any editorial staff by 
a University (of Michigan) graduate with 
eight years’ news experience. Herman G. 
Lustfield, 808 Monroe Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 








Woman Editor 
wants position as head of Woman’s Depart- 
ment. Four years editorial experience present 
position; daily. Address C-765, care Editor & 
Publisher. 





Young Man 


with ten years’ experience as circulation man- 
ager and assistant on daily publications of 
@,000 to 100,000 circulation is desirous of mak- 
ing a permanent connection with a good daily 
newspaper. West or Middle West preferred. 
Best of references and detailed information 
will be supplied to anyone addressing C-729, 
care Editor & Publisher. 





Young Woman 
with university training, including practical 
work in journalism, and one year on country 


weekly, desires to get on daily. West pre- 
—_ Address Box C-760, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Circulation Manager 

now employed, wishes to make a change. Fa- 
miliar with every phase of circulation work. 
Address C-750, care Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager 

From newsboy to circulation manager, with 
eight years’ experience in successful manage- 
ment and promotion work. Young man of ex- 
ecutive and creative ability, now available, de- 
sires connection with Western daily. Best of 
references, age 30, married. Answer Box 
C-763, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager F 
Thoroughly experienced circulation manager in 
all branches of circulation, now seeking con- 
nection with Western daily. Understands prac- 
tically all distributing systems. Knows how 
to obtain results and service. Exceptional or- 
anizer and systemizer. Age 30, available 
uly 29, married. Can furnish the t of 
recommendations. Answer Box C-764, Editor 
& Publisher. 








CORRESPONDENTS 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 
British Trade 


journal (leading food weekly) editor, original, 
successful and clever, pulse on British indus- 
trial developments, etc., would make energetic 





and informative ‘“‘London-letter” writer, 
weekly or monthly. _Clear and entertaining 
style. Write full details of requirements to A. 


V. Hyde, 28 Monument Street, E. C. 3, Lon- 
don, England. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
ciassification. Cash with order. 





Wanted, ‘ 

a reliable, experienced union news composing 
room foreman on daily and Sunday newspaper 
over 50,000 circulation in city over 75,000 popu- 
lation. Permanent position to right party. 
Write, stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions, C-777, care Editor & Publisher. 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 











Successful Editor 


of British weekly trade journal (London), 
young, original, clever and careful offers 
series of 12 (or more) exchange articles en- 
titled “Editing a Trade Journal,” which will 
present this absorbing and important subject 
in a most informative and arresting manner. 
Contents result of years of experience in full 
editorial capacity. Would also sell outright 
in lecture form. Write, stating terms for 
this and any other press series you want to 
A. V. Hyde, 283 Monument Street, E. C. 3, 
London, England. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 











For Sale by J. B. Shale 


Half interest in morning paper in one of the 


best small cities in the South, evening paper 
in South Carolina, weekly papers in New York 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and California. All 


paying handsome dividends. Price and terms 
very reasonable. For particulars call or write 
J. B. Shale, Times Building, New York City. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 











Is Your Newspaper For Sale? 

A successful newspaper publisher is prepared 
and desires to purchase an evening newspaper 
in the East, Middle West or Northwest (city 
of 100,000 population or over) larger prefera- 
ble. Correspondence strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress C-766, Editor & Publisher. 


NOTICE 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Wanted. 


The address of F. E. Rafferty, circulation con- 
test manager. Brother newspaper men who 
may know his whereabouts are requested to 
write Editor Stovall, Tribune, Tampa, Florida. 
This courtesy will be appreciated. 














Desk Man or Special Writer 

Newspaper man, with more than eleven years’ 
active experience in all editorial branches on 
prominent daily and trade papers, seeks posi- 
tion with high grade newspaper or trade journal. 
Expert on law, music and automobiles; is thirty 
years old and married. D. F., 7912 Jamaica 
Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y. 





Editor 
wants position as head of news department in 
city of 50,000 or more; editorial writer, 35 


years old, sixteen years experience, knows game 
thoroughly, in present position of editor-manager 
for 10 years, but desires to relinquish business 
responsibilities for strictly news end. ddress 
Box C-767, care Editor Publisher. 





Labor Reporter 

available for daily interested in obtaining labor 
news accurately and objectively written. Learned 
newspaper game large eastern daily, graduated 
1916 Harvard, honors in economics. Last three 
years employed on labor and farmer publica- 
tions Middle and Northwest. Seeks opportu- 
nity utilize experience. Box C-755, Editor & 
Publisher. 





General Manager 

Thoroughly experienced and successful news- 
paper editor and manager seeks opportunity 
as general manager of small city daily east 
of Mississippi River. Familiar with best ad- 
vertising and circulation methods and _ direc- 
tion of all departments. References include 
leading publishers. Address C-747, care Editor 
& Publisher. 


Manager-Assistant ; 
Available August 15. A young, energetic, 
experienced newspaper man. Capable to fill 
position as assistant advertising manager or 
classified manager. Best of references, and 
record proves ability. C-776, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








Newspaper Composing Room Foreman | 

Efficiency expert, one of the best men in the 
business today, is looking for connections with 
any newspaper in any part of the country (East 
preferred) that is willing to pay according to 
the ability of a man that guarantees Maximum 
production, who has been schooled to the highest 
degree of modern efficiency in the largest news- 
papers in the United States. Young man under 
40, with family. Union. Address C-759, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulati Man 

Position as city circulation manager on paper 
in one of best towns in Southwest, will be open 
soon. Prefer young, ambitious man with ex- 
perience in working through district men and 
carriers. Must be able to produce under try- 
ing conditions as well as in “fair weather.” 
Plenty of opportunity for development in big 
organization. Give full details concerning your 
record and anything else that will help ‘“‘sell” 
yourself. Also your idea as to salary. Box 
C-761, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager 

for prosperous newspaper in city of 50,000 east 
of Ohio. Write full particulars in first letter. 
Experience, initiative and energy required. 
Somewhat better than small city salary for 
the right man. C-773, Editor & Publisher. 


City Editor Wanted 

on evening daily in midwest city of 36,000 
population. Give age, qualifications and refer- 
ences in reply. Address C-753, care of Editor 
& Publisher. 


City Editor ; 
Evening daily in Florida wants experienced 
newspaper man as city editor; give age, experi- 
ence and salary expected in first letter. Ad- 
dress C-762, Editor & Publisher. 














Manager Wanted : 
Needed at once high class, capable and experi- 
enced newspaper man as generab manager for an 
old established daily newspaper in a city of 
200,000. Man must know functions of news- 
paper making and management. Position offers 
salary from $9,000 to $10,000 with a bonus to 





right rty. Applicants will do well to state 
their fitness in detail, giving qualifications and 
naming references, all to be treated strictly 
confidential. Address C-758, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Wanted 


Circulation Manager for an evening paper in 
an eastern city of 90,000. The paper has ex- 
cellent opportunity for development and 
needs it. Business will not stand a very sub- 
stantial salary for a year or two but pre- 
sents excellent chance and future for a young 
man who knows how to work, has some 
common sense about circulation development 
and can make C-749, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


IN THE ADVERTISING FIELD 





(Continued from Page 28) 








Inc., Seattle, has joined the Carl W. Art 
Advertising Agency, Spokane. 

C. A. Bostwick, Inc., advertising agents 
of Rochester, N. Y., have moved to 213 
East avenue. . 

The Vedder Advertising Agency has 
been absorbed by the Gotham Advertis- 
ing of New York. 


RNO DOSCH-FLEUROT, European 
correspondent, and Mile. Ania Sred- 
insky were married recently at the Grand 
Hotel de Genes, Genoa, Italy. Mrs. Dosch- 
Fleurot is the daughter of the late Nic- 
olas Sredinsky, councilor of state under 
the Russian Czar and an official of the 
ministry of agriculture. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dosch-Fleurot will live in Berlin. They 
met when Mr. Dosch-Fleurot was an 
American correspondent in Russia. Mr. 
Dosch-Fleurot’s parents, Col. and Mrs. 
Henry E. Dosch live in Portland, Ore. 
Miss Marion Jackson, advertising 
manager of the American National Bank, 
San Francisco, and Edward J. Daniels, 
a civil engineer, were married July 12. 
John T. Brady, feature writer on the 
Boston Sunday Post, and Miss Olive M. 
Day were married July 15, at Saugus, 
Mass. The entire Post staff attended 
the wedding. 
Miss Miriam Witherstine Nellis, 
daughter of George Nellis, Jr., editor of 
the Dedham (Mass.) Transcript and 





$10,000 


for first payment on an attrac- 
tive newspaper property. Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio locations pre- 
ferred. Proposition X. Y. 





C. M. PALMER 


Newspaper Properties, 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 














NEWSPAPER MANAGER ready 
at $5,000. ‘‘Will vouch for 
him in every respect,’’ writes for- 
mer owner of 20,000 daily where 
our client was three years busi- 
ness manager, “Exercised the 
duties of his office with great 
diligence, intelligence and en- 
Master of purchasing. 


ergy.” 
cost-finding, auditing, circulation 
and advertising building and me- 
chanical problems. Age 40, ro- 
bust; now getting more than ask- 
ing salary. No, 6213. 


Gordon D. Reidell were married recently 
at Roslindale, Mass. 


_Miss Maty M. Flannagan, for some 
time with the editorial staff of the 
Bangor (Maine) Commercial and AIl- 
mond J. Hart of Bangor were married 
recently. 

The marriage of H. C. Shomaker and 
Miss B. M. Baily was celebrated July 17 
in Chicago. After a fortnight’s trip 
through the East, Mr. and Mrs, Sho- 
maker will take up their home on the 
North Shore. Mr. Shomaker is a mem- 
prot ns the John M. Branham Company 
staff. 

John Brady of the Sunday Post 
staff and Miss Olive Margretta Day were 
married July 15. Mr. Brady began his 
newspaper carreer on the Lynn Item, later 
was co-publisher of the Saugus Herald, 
and for the last three years has been 
on the Sunday Post staff as a special 
writer. 

Miss Estelle Blumenfeld, daughter of 
Ralph D. Blumenfeld, editor of the Lon- 
don Daily Express, and H. Vernon Hunt 


were married at St. Peter's, London, 
July 19. 
James Hay, Jr., former Washington 


newspaper man, and Miss Maude M. 
Larrick of Winchester, Va., were mar- 
ried in Washington last Wednesday. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hay will spend their 
honeymoon at the home of Judge Hay, 
former Virginia congressman, at Madi- 
son, Va 


Executive Committee A. A. C. of W. 


The executive committee the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
will meet July 28 at the Advertising 
Club of New York. President Wood- 
bridge of the New York club will pre- 
side and will introduce Lou E. Holland, 
newly elected president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, at the 
luncheon to be given at noon. 


of 
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Short Stories By 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


A. S. M. Hutchinson 


Released 


Ss OF 


Is Your Territory Open For 


Metropolitan Weekly Fiction ? 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Vaximilian Lf er rev Ver 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 








Poved value 


to Advertisers 


“Want you to know,” write 
Philip Morris & Co. Ltd. re- 
ferring to their campaign on 
English Oval cigarettes, “that 
we consider your methods of 
backing up your advertisers 
better than any Merchandising 
Service Department with whom 
we have done business.” 


LARGEST EVENING CIRCULATION 
IN NEW ENGLAND. Sells at 3 Cents. 











For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernafional News Service 
Zi Spruce St.. New York 























Our Weekly 


HOUSE 
PLANS 


are better than ever, 
popular than ever. 


and more 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 











213 Guilford Ave., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Compared 
with corres, 
period six 


Six mos. 
1922 mos, 1921 
Agate lines Agate lines 


The New York Times 12,079,894 *1,149,090 
Second newspaper . 8,243,470 *897,472 
Third newspaper 4,922,182 +305, 652 
Fourth newspaper 5,668,330 *431,402 
Fifth newspaper 4,737,786 +103,473 
*Gain. tLoss. 
Advertisements offered The New 
York Times are subject to’ 
censorship. 
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UNCHE 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news; and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunche published under this head. 
worked successfully im your city 
Address your 


hunches will not be returned. 


YHE Chicago Herald and Examiner gives $5 
each Monday for the best 100 word “Kick” 
printed and $1 for each one used. This is 


designated as “Kick Day.” ‘“‘Would it make 
you feel better to get paid—real cash—for 
getting the kick off your chest? What ruined 
your disposition?” is typical of the 


-H. D. K. 


exploita 
tion copy. 


If you could not live in the United States, 
in what country would you choose to liv 
and why? Ask this question of the 


leading 


citizens in your city. Or, start a discussion 
in your paper. This is a question that will 
stir up a lot of interest as most persons have 


toeir own peculiar preferences and antipathies 
on this subject.—D. 


“What (any number) Lindsay Men Wer 
Doing at 25 Years of Age?” Better if accom 
panied with pictures of the men at that age. 
Can be run as a Sunday feature one time 
dealing with several men or one man can be 
handled each day or week, Surprising 
few prominent men were in the same 


at 25 as now.—H. J. W. 


how 
business 


All of the news at city 
council meetings is not around the 
table. Frequently the spectators provide in- 
teresting data and for this reason, one paper 
assigns two reporters to cover such meetings, 


commission or city 


council 


one for the official business and the other to 
watch and interview the spectators. Cons« 
quently, the column is watched each week by 


readers for the dryness has been taken out of 
the report and much human interest injected.— 


B. A. T. 


There is a good story to be written around 
the subject of dogs and automobiles. What 
breed do people prefer to carry in their ma- 
chines to guard them when parked? Do auto- 
mobiles kill more canines each year than the 
pound master? Is the car-riding animal re- 
placing the lap dog in public demand? Can’t 
you illustrate with the picture of some collie 
that rides the running bva:d of his master’s 
car every day? Here’s another angle—see some 
big insurance agency and find out if the owners 
of dogs that are killed ask damages of auto 
mobile owners and if any dog killed is any 
thing but a pedigreed thorough-bred. An old 


railway man once said that the way to make 
a grade cow into a prize winning thorough- 
bred was to cross it with locomotive pilot 


The same trait of human nature leads to ridc 
ulous claims against automobilists and through 
them to the companies in which they are in 
sured.—C, W. V 


Names are interesting 
good story on 


and a reporter can 
names from a superin 
tendent of schools. Let him consult the school 
records and list the Christian names, rightly 
belonging to boys but which have been given 
to girls, or vice versa and the peculiar names 
which denote no sex. Then he should inter 
view the parents or pupils themselves and find 
why those names were given or what inspired 
such names as Darlene, Truline, Charlene, 
Darathula Vanetta and Oda and hundreds of 
others which appear in every enrollment list.— 


get a 


How children make an ideal 
Get opinions and write a feature story. There 
will be differences of opinion. Perhaps it 
would be feasible to start a discussion by your 
readers. The local doctors could enlighten 
you upon the medical angle of this problem. 
Everyone in town will be interested in the 
story. Here are some hints: What has 
heredity to do with this subject? What about 
the birth control movement? What is the 
social and economic significance of large fam- 
ilies among the poor and small families among 
the rich? Should there be an even number 
of boys and girls in the ideal family?—D. R. 


many family ? 


A “Garden Column.” All contributions. We 
found that people were only too glad to 
“break into” the column with a little descrip- 
tion of their gardens and many contained in 
vitations to come around and as one so aptly 
stated his case “have a real eye’s view of a 
real old-fashioned garden.” A dollar pay for 
each contribution will help.—R. M. C 


Set this one aside for next spring: A num- 
ber of women in a Michigan village have for 
some years been making huge flower gardens 
of vacant lots in the town. They have them 


does no 
contributions to the Huncn Epitor. 
them and mail them in and receive payment by 


Epitor & PuBLisuer will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not beng 
tbar it from this department. 
When they appear, clip 
return mail. navailable 


plowed, dragged and raked and then broadcast 
zinnia seed. The lots during the summer be- 
come great variegated sheets of bloom. Much 
better than weeds—a good hunch for your 
paper to push as a civic improvement.—R. F. 


of the streets of your town 


A great many 
have a name now different from the original. 
Also street numbers may be different. By 


looking up old maps and consulting old street 
guides a lot of material could be obtained for 
a short story, telling why the street names had 
been changed, when the naming of streets com- 
menced, why the numbering of the streets had 
been changed and it could be included in the 
story why the street names originally selected 


adopted.—J. W. H. 


were 


A crop of brief human interest stories and 
odd and curious quips with a local flavor ap- 
pear every Sunday in the Trenton Sunday 
Times Advertiser under the caption ‘The 
Whrispering Gallery.” <A three ‘quarter page is 
devoted to this department.—H. 


A Western paper used an art heading “Dogs 
and Dog Fellers” and each week under it ran 
a half-tone of some attractive pet with a brief 
description. Most owners of pets would pay 
for the cuts in a series of this kind.—H. D. K. 


Has the ouija board been relegated to ancient 
history? Remember how popular it was not 
so long ago, and how many humorous and 
sometimes, tragic stories, were written about 
it. What has caused its loss of popularity? 
Have those who used to “swear by it” lost 
all faith? Great opportunity for a humorous 
and interesting yarn.—F. C, 


Ox yokes were quite common in our grand- 
fathers’ days although the majority of people 
have never seen one. Perhaps there is some 
old resident who still has one in your city. 
It can be used as a basis of an interesting 
story either as an opening wedge to get an 
interview on the history of the section or 
as the beginning of a story on how transporta- 
tion has changed.—A. N. 


The St. 


a contest, 


Paul Daily News has just closed 
open to all readers, on the question 
“Is Matrimony a Failure?” based upon the fact 
that the number of divorce cases in the Ramsey 
County (St. Paul) courts is decreasing steadily. 
Ten cash prizes were awarded for the best 
answers to the question, viz.: First, $50; sec- 
md, $20; third, $10; fourth, $5, and six of 


$2.50 each, 


There’s a story in the man or woman who 
retails stamps in the postoffice, Are there any 
preferences as to color, like the lady who buys 
three-cent lavender stamps to match her sta- 
tionery? Outside of business houses who are 
the largest purchasers of stamps? Are there 
any regular customers who buy only one stamp 
at a time?—M. F. W. 





The Birmingham Post, Birmingham, Alabama, 
has a very unique and interesting arrange- 
ment of a department headed The Marketing 
Guide. It is gotten up in the form of a minia- 
ture page of a newspaper. Its slogan is “All 
the News That’s Fit to Eat” and it is ‘“Pub- 
lished in the Interest of Better Marketing’? and 
“Entered As First Class Food Matter, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama.” In the columns of the 
miniature paper are such items as “The Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. has a very at- 


tractive window display featuring ‘Iona’ 
peaches. They cannot last long at the price 
though,” under a general heading “ALonc 


Market Row.” In the center column are 
placed some Testep Receipes; while a part of 
a column is taken up with humor headed, 
Conpiments.—J. E. B. 





What effect has apartment house life on the 
feet of boys? It is seldom that city boys now 
indulge in barefeet. Is there any connection 
between the many cases of fallen arches and 
apartment house life and continual wearing 
of shoes and stockings? An old shoe salesman 
who sold shoes before barefeet and old 


fashioned homes went out of vogue should be 
able to throw light on this subject, as well as 
physical culture teachers and doctors.—A. N. 





SIX NEW 


Sherlock Holmes 


Stories 
For Sunday Publication 


The last adventures of the master de- 
tective, by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Released weekly beginning July 30. 


Boston Post 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Buffalo Times 
Winnipeg Free Press 
and a number of others 


have already ordered. 
Samples are on the way. 


Better Wire Your Order Now 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue New York City 








BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Again Leads All Six-Day Publications 
in United States in National 
Advertising 
In 1921 the Buffalo Evening News assumed 
the leadership of the National Advertising Fiold 
among all papers publishing only six days pe 


in 1922 the Buffalo News retains this 
eadership. 

National Advertising 1921—2,517,574 
agate lines. 


THE BUFFALO MARKET. 
The Buffalo market is a responsive market, 
an economical market, and built upon the rocks 
sound conservative growth. 
In 1921 there were more buildi: 
and more money spent for buildings of all kinds 
and additions than in 


its history. 
In 1921 there were more business structsrcs 
ereeted in Buffalo than in any previous year 

It is significant to note that at the prewnt 
time there is no retail store for rent. 


Buffalo is withstanding the onslaught of the 
reconstruction period. 


Your campaign will pay in Buffalo. 

BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 

E. H. BUTLER, Editor & Publisher. 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives, Mar- 
bridge Bidg., New York, N. Y.; Lytton Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill. 








Few Papers—(if any) — surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medien 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
Times 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marietige, ae Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 











America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 








The Pittsburgh Post 


A newspaper of character, 
integrity and enterprise 
which has earned the confi- 
dence of the people of the 
world’s greatest industrial 
district. 


DAILY and SUNDAY 
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New York State 








Look on your map of New York State, 
Mr. Space Buyer. Notice the number of 
cities and towns between the mouth of the 
Hudson and the Falls of Niagara. 


Consult your population figures and no- 
tice the constantly increasing number of 
people in this state of unprecedented wealth 
producing power. 


Consult your sales department, Mr. Na- 
tional Advertiser, and learn how easy it is 
to arrange for a state-wide distribution of 
your product. 


Consult your sales manager’s records of 
retail outlets in these cities of wealth and 
industry and.note the possibilities for com- 
plete marketing of your products. 


There is no vacation period for the crea- 
tors of wealth in this state. There is a con- 
stant demand for labor because New York 
made products are recognized as the 
products of merit in all markets throughout 
the world. 


Where there is so much industry, there 
must be many dollars. And where there are 
so many dollars, there must be many sales. 


To the wealth that New York State pro- 
duces must be added the great accumula- 
tions of money left here by the millions of 
vacationists who come to the mountains, 
lakes, farms and seashore. 


New York State dailies must head the list 
of every advertising campaign if such a 
campaign is to be successful. 








Circu- 2,500 10,008 
lation Limes Lines 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press........ (M) 31,958 a) ” 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press......... (S) 47,041 li Ali 
Pate GID ook i citiccctscvcccccss (E) 6,762 4 935 
“Brooklyn Daily Eagle................. (E) 61,561 2 2 
“Brooklyn Daily Eagle................. (S) 75,566 2 2 
“Buffalo Courier and Enquirer...(M&E) 85,857 18 18 
“TNS. GME Ske ck dic isesccnccscacs (S) 129,554 2 22 
TE TEIOD o ca vis teiccccesessted (M) 38,099 12 10 
"Bae GRPGGOS ooo iccccvccsaccccccces (S) 58,205 18 14 
*Buffalo Evening News .............. (E) 104,958 21 21 
*Buffalo Evening Times............... (E) 85,006 15 AS 
“Buffalo Sunday Times ............... (Ss) 102,308 1S 15 
“Corning Evening Leader.............. (E) 7,364 4 4 
Elmira Star-Gazette ................. (E) 23,792 x) 87 
Geneva Daily Times ................ (E) $,432 -« wa 
“Glens Falls Post-Star................ (M) 7,324 03 fx) 
"Gloversville Leader Republican...... (E) 6,295 as] 83 
Gloversville Morning Herald....... (M) $,717 635 A) 
Hornell Tribune-Times ............ (E) 6,874 as 435 
*Ithaca Journal-News ................ (E) 7,454 «4 -“ 
*Jamestown Journal ................- (E) 7,030 22s £25 
*Jamestown Morning Post............. (M) 9,525 3s A) 
“Middletown Times-Press ............ (E) $6,721 A a3 
*Mount Vernon Daily Argus......... (E) 8,056 4 D4 
**"Newburgh Daily News............... (E) 16,378 05 6 








Circu- 2,500 ne? 
lation Lines Lines 

New Rochelle Daily Star............. (E) 3,90 02 £2 
CO WE GI kn cctsccscccccccecccs (E) 149,882 . | | 
*New York Evening Mail............. (E) 147,760 Al r 
New York Evening Post............. (E) 35,006 32 2 
The New York Herald............... (M) 177,629 48 AS 
The New York Herald................ (S) 177,423 r 4 
Bee Se PA as oc cceccescaccics (E) 180,442 48 x 
SRT WOMEN Sc ccccacdccccoccsesne< (M) 344,596 A CS 
BO WeeOr TR vc cesscccccscsccscscs (S) 542,039 18 7218 
a (M) 137,011 x’) 3 
FR Vee Fee vcvcccocccscccess (S) 141,973 x x] 
New York Wewld.....cccccccccccccecs (M) 351,300 - a 
Rae Wet Webisccicccccccccccccee: (Ss) i108 ) a 
DR WORE We da ns ncccasecedcass. (E) 288,727 x) 38 
“Niagara Falls Gazette................ (E) 14,196 -“ x) 
SG ROY edad cccisesacacecececas (E) 5,854 023 ozs 
*Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise. .(E) 11s A. 0S 
Rochester Times-Union ............. (E) 64,388 2 ls 
Saratoga Springs Saratogian......... (E) 8,224 4 04 
*Staten Island Daily Advance......... (E) 8,782 x -“ 
Syeeeess GERM occ ccccccccecccocsces (E) 45,014 le 18 
THU TN « ccccudcéicccecedesssi (M&E) 22,647 x 0S 

Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 

‘A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 

**A. B. C. Auditor’s Report, April 1, 1922. 
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Intensive Advertising 











HILE most newspapers are content merely to print adver- 

tising for such results as it may produce, The New York 
Globe, by various educational processes, seeks to create more in- 
tensive reader interest in the advertising which it accepts and 
prints. 


For example, during the past month The Globe has conducted 
an advertising contest for $400.00 in cash prizes for the most in- 
teresting letter of personal opinion, telling which Globe adver- 
tisement was best. Over 8,000 letters were submitted by readers 
and judged by a committee composed of Robert Tinsman of the 
Federal Advertising Agency, C. C. Green of the C. C. Green 
Agency, and Frank J. Reynolds of Albert Frank & Co. 


The letters submitted are now available for the study of Globe ad- 
vertisers desirous of learning what readers have to say regarding 
their own advertising and the advertising of others. 


An expert will later make a careful study and analysis of the let- 
ters and produce a pamphlet of great value to advertising men. 


A second advertising contest is now under way. This time it is 
a shopping experience competition, in which the reader must go 
forth and buy some aadvertised article and tell of his or her ex- 
perience. 


It is needless to say that advertising in The Globe during this 
period will be read with intense interest. 


vse The New York Globe 3" 
JASON ROGERS, Publisher 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc., Special Representatives 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 



































